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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue following tales were collected by the late Dr. William 
Jones in 1903. It is possible that some of them were 
collected during his visit at the Carlisle Indian School in 
February; but it is clear that some were collected from 
James Down, a Kickapoo lad from that school, in New 
York in May and June.'!’ A letter, dated April 15th 1913, 
from Superintendent Friedman to me gives the name of 
the Kickapoo lad, though he states the records do not 
show for what purpose the latter was in New York. A 
slip of paper inside one of the note books containing the 
Kickapoo tales gives a list of the Kickapoo and Sauk 
and Fox (of Oklahoma: hence presumably really Sauk) 
children at the school when Dr. Jones visited the institution. 
This fact coupled with the passages in Rideout’s life, makes 
it not quite certain where the material was gathered. It 
may be noted that the Kickapoo here presented is of the 
so-called Mexican band. 

Dr. Jones left a complete translation of “Turtle on the 
Mam patinup moo tiaandof “Harlots?) asefarjas the y5th 
paragraph, p. 68. The translations otherwise are my own, 
though I gladly acknowledge assistance from Leo Walker, 
a Sauk of Oklahoma; Joe Murdoch, Emma Kickapoo 
Williams, both Mexican Kickapoos. of Oklahoma; and a 
few others. Some notes on the texts by Dr. Jones giving 
linguistic and ethnological information have been likewise 
utilized. 

Truman MICHELSON. 


1 See Holmes, 24th Annual Report, B.A.E., p. xxi; Azdeout, William Jones, 
PP 92; 94 
[z] 
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SySTEM OF SOUNDS. 


The following is the system of sounds in Kickapoo 
employed by Dr. Jones: 


Consonants. 
Stop. Spirant Nasal. 
and affricative. 

ClOtta Star wercteain anaes —- — -—- 
Bost-palatalew.t ae kee | = == 
Battal air.cc grits ar SI — -- 
IMeOlAT Ham... i448. — CP SaaZayaG — 
Ler tal ae pack ace a ee OR a: n 
UAV AVEY Noy ere Aaa BAR iy ey 8 — m 


hn) “he hwi hw 
Semi-vowels: y, zw 


The vowel-series may be represented as follows: 


—) 
iq?) 
©) © oc 
ie) 
fen 


(@’) 
© 
o> 
Ol 
S 


Dipthongs: ai Al 


It should be carefully noted that z is not sonant; it is 
a surd spirant articulated with the tongue on the upper 
teeth. It partakes partly the nature of English 7% (in 
thin) and s; the ¢ quality is more pronounced than in 
Fox s. I think s (uttered in nearly the same manner as 2) 
really only occurs in the combination sk. The friction of 
c is between the tongue and upper alveolars. There are 
no true sonant stops, all being much stronger than in 
English. The surd stops are unaspirated; ‘£, ‘¢, ‘A are 
unaspirated stops preceeded by weakly articulated cor- 








1 In my opinion a glottal stop occurs in Kickapoo; certainly there are very 
pronounced pauses which are characteristic of the language as compared with Fox, — 
Truman Michelson. 

NoTE, — From some recent work with Kickapoo informants it appears that 
the phonetic system is rather more complicated than the scheme of Dr. Jones implies. 
It may be noted that sk is really ck. — Zvruman Michelson. May. 1914. 
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responding spirants. The only true consonantic clusters 
that occur are sk and ck, with the possible exception of 
certain exclamations. It should be observed that @ has 
the value of 4. Extremely short vowels are written with 
a circle beneath; they are terminally only, with one or 
two exceptions which are probable errors. Long 2, except 
as a rhetorical lengthening of z, does not occur save in 
the word @égz ‘also’. Kickapoo themselves in their sylla- 
baries write this as an z, and such is the impression | 
Feccivew=e lta iliay besremarked) that-there is not the Jeast 
difficulty in keeping e and z apart; @ and e are easily 
confused. 
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CuLTURE HEro TALES. 
1. Wiza‘ka‘a anal‘1atct. 


Ahuwigitci Wiza‘ka‘a owiani unitcanezahi. Kapodtwe- 
megu, “Nahi ninaiawa Cegagwa,” dhitci. Anaiatcitca. 
“Ha’o, pyaanani, nezeze!” ahigutci. “Pitigdanu, kiwizenipena 
kicezigage,” ahinetci. Ahatciatcimoatcita‘i. “Nahi’, awatai 
E 4 foes a ° = ao La) ae ° ° = wy . « a a e 
kenitcanezagi wiyazi,” ahigutci Cegagwani. ‘O, agwi, 
dégi ninana a‘towagi,” ahitci Wiza‘kd‘a. ‘Nahi’, kinaii- 
pena askatcimal,” ahinatci Cegagwani. ‘Ha’o,” ahitci 
Cegagwa. 


A‘awatotcitca atkwagani. Zipohegi dacitotci ku‘kahigani 
dhayotci int a‘kwagani. 

Inapydatci ahuwigitci, “Cegagwayapi wi‘pyaa kapodtwe,” 
ahinatci o1ani. 

Kapotwe mana Cegagwa, “Nahiatane Wiza‘ka‘a,” ahitci. 

Wiza‘kahatca Apyanani amamatci, awacihatci owiani, 
dahapigwanatci, daégi inini owiani upe‘kwanegi ahapeskipe- 
‘kwandanatci. ‘“Kacinaiciani? uwiyahiyatuge <ahinapitci,” 
ahitci ina‘kwaa. 


Unitcaneza‘ aég1 ahapigwanatci. 
Kapotwe Cegagwa a‘pyatci anaihatci Wiza‘kahani. 


“Ha’o, nezii, pyaanani! Tcipatapinu; kiwizeni kicezigage.” 


[4] 


CuLtTuRE Hero TAtes. 
1. When Wiza‘ka‘a went visiting. 
It was when Wiza‘ké‘a was living with his wife and 


children. Suddenly, “Well, I am going to visit the Skunk,” 
he said. Then truly he visited him. “And so you have 


come, my older brother!” he was told. “Come in, we 
will eat after the cooking is done,” he was told. Verily 
they talked at length. “Come now, take some meat to 


your children,” he was told by the Skunk. ‘Oh no! our 
folks also have some,” Wiza‘ka‘a said. “Later on you 
must come and see us,” he said to the Skunk. “All 
right,” said the Skunk. 

emcookmtnie Neck 7\uethe creek! where he, made ‘a 
bridge he used that neck. 

When he came there where he lived, ‘The Skunk will 
come soon,” he said to his wife. 

Soon this Skunk said, “Let us go visit Wiza‘ka‘a.” 

Wiza‘ka‘a then took white paint and painted his wife; 
he painted her with white paint on her neck, also he 
painted that wife of his on the back. “What are you 
doing this for? He must have seen something to do 
this,” said that woman. 

His children also he painted white on the face. 

Suddenly the Skunk came to see Wiza‘ka‘a. Well, 
my younger brother, at last you have come! Sit down; 
you will eat as soon as cooking is done.” 


[5] 
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Ahatci‘atcimoatcitca. A‘apeskikutaganinitci unitcaneza‘i 
aéei oiani. Kapotwakicinaihatci a‘penutci Cegagwa. 
£} co) 


Kapotwe na‘ka Wiza‘ka‘a anaihatci Ame‘kwani. “Ha’o, 
pyaanani, nezeze!” anezatci katcendi neguti unitcanezani 
ina Ame‘kwa. Awutcahugi inapenoa. A‘amwatcitca 
Wiza‘kaa. Kicamwatci imaitcapo‘kakagi u‘kanani. Atya- 
pami anazatci ame‘kohaa. 


“Nahi, kinaiipena a’ci‘kya kapotwe,” ahinatci Ame‘kwani. 
Bini, manitciayvune, Kwae | 

Kapotwetcai anaihatci acitkya. Anezatcitca ina Wiza‘ki‘a 
unitcinezani neguti. Acainitci Ame‘kwani inimegutci dcaitci. 
Kicizenyanitci taswi u‘kanani dmaitcapoga‘kanitci owiani. 
A‘painazatcitca' ina apenda améauci‘taatci ina Ame‘kwa 
wiicinaizinitci inini Apeno‘ani. A‘penutci kapotwe Ame‘kwa. 


Kapotwe na‘ka Wiza‘ka‘a yahimani anaihatci Tcinana- 
hani. “Ha’o, nezeze, pyaanani! Tcipatapinu. Ninemdaze‘ke 
penani,” ahitci Tcinanaa. Ahunizatci me‘tegugi a‘pagicigi, 
“Tcinanaa!” dahitci. A‘tcigiaskatci nemazdni 4dnezanitci. 
Awatcahetci Wiza‘ka‘a. Kiciwatcahetci dwizenitci. Kiciwi- 
zenitci, “Nahi aci‘kya kinaipena kapotwe,” ahinatci Tcina- 
Ta cued ae ni pCimlbcina nas 


Kapodtwetca dnaihatci aci’kya. Ina a‘pyatci ahuwiginitci. 
Me'tegohani u‘kianwagi azogitaatci olani 4€g1 unitcaneza‘t. 
Wina na‘ka pa‘ki a‘kenwanigi me‘tegwi. 


“OQ tcipatapinu, nezii, aci‘kya ninemaze‘kye,’’ ahitci. 
“‘Mu aniga nihanihawa nezimaa! awazi maceginega nine- 





! For -‘ke. The fact that ‘Ze is an anterior palatal will be remembered. 
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Verily they talked at length. White under the neck 
were his children and wife. Soon after he visited him 
the Skunk went home. 

Soon afterwards Wiza‘ka‘a also visited the Beaver. 
“Well, at last my older brother, you have come!” Then 
that Beaver killed one of his own children. Then that 
child was cooked. * Wiza‘ka‘a truly ate him. After he 
had eaten him then his bones were thrown in the river. 
The little Beaver came to life again. 

avvellaeyous must, come and, see. us, in turn, soon, he 
parcmcomtic sbcaver.s acs, very well said the Beaver 

Soon he. went to visit him in turn, Then Wiza‘ka‘a 
yonder killed one of his children. As Beaver did, so he 
did. After the Beaver had eaten, Wiza‘kd‘a gave as many 
bones as there were to his wife to throw in the water. 
When that child did not come back to life the Beaver 
went to make that child come back to life. Soon then 
the Beaver went home. 

Soon afterward Wiza‘ka‘a also visited yon Kingfisher. 
Silclomeimny reidermprother.: at lastusyou have come. sit 
down. I will go fish first,” said the Kingfisher. Then 
he flew away; when he lit on a tree, “Kingfisher!” said 
he. He flew down head-first and killed a fish. A meal 
was cooked for Wiza‘kia‘a. After the meal was prepared 
for him then he ate. When he had eaten, “Well, in 
turn you must visit us soon,” he said to the Kingfisher. 
“Very well,” said the Kingfisher. 

Truly soon he did visit him in turn. When he came 
to where the other lived, Wiza‘ka‘a tied on sticks in the 
noses of his wife and children. As for himself moreover | 
there was a great long stick. 

“Oh, sit down, my younger brother; in turn I will fish,” 
he said. “I will beat that younger brother of mine by a 
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20 
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zawa,” 4aicitahatci.  Ahagozitcitca me‘tegwi; wagigenigi 
me‘tegwi. Ind ad‘pyadtci apemegi, “Tcinananana |”? ahitci 
a‘kwaskwizahutci nepigici. Me‘tegwitcii. Apetcamatci! ‘O, 
A‘pa‘kitacigi, “‘Othothwa’, necdskonawa mecinamiza !” 
ahinatci Tcinanahani. “Ho, kine‘tone kutaga,” ahinatcitca 
ina Tcinana‘a ane‘taatci kutagani. Awatcahetci Tcinanaa. 
Kapodtwe kicizenyatci a‘penutci. Inimega‘kwike‘kinemagi. 


2. Wiza‘ka‘a dég1 Ta‘u'waa. 


Acacegicigi Wiza‘kia‘a. ataataapacigi a‘pemegi 4hi- 

S ro) co) 

napitci. “O katena maye menwigenwi maca‘kwinigani. 

Tantyuyatuge amo‘tcinakaskipyaani,” aicitahatci. 
Kapotwandatci’ Ta‘huwaani. ‘Tathuwa necizé, pyano!” 

ahinatci. A‘pyanitcitca. “Nahi’, wiawaciyani kekatadne- 

mene kicegugici,” ahinatci. “Ini,” ahigutci, “Kihawanene. 

ipast ee baxr7 ~ = yh ay bee ° 

Ina ‘ku ‘wina nepapya kicegugi,” ahigutct. 


Adapuzaatcitcal.? Kapotwanahi apyaatci kicegugi, “ Nahi’, 
ayo ainu, nenegwa, Wiza‘ke,” ahigutci inini Ta‘huwa‘ani, 
“Ninate maya awazi meménwigenwi maca‘kwinigani,” ahi- 
gutci inini ta‘huwd‘ani. Azagenama‘kwitcitcai kicegwi 
d‘tcigyanigi. Kapotwa‘paipyanitci Ta‘huwa‘ani daskakotcigi. 
“Tathuwa necizé!” acacdgegi, “Ta‘huwa necizé!” acacogegi 
awazi, “Ta‘huwa necizé!” Aicewdegezitci wiicinenu‘tagutci. 








' Observe the word is bungled. 2 Read a@dp-. 
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good deal! I will kill a much larger one,” he thought 
in’ his heart: » Verily then he climbed a tree; it was a 
Srookeamitce, When hes sot up aloit) “* Kingfisher,” he 
said as he jumped off toward the water. Lo! it was a 
tree. He made a mistake! He was knocked senseless. 
“Oh, ho, ho, I missed a big fish!” he said to the King- 
fisher. “I will kill another for you,” that Kingfisher said 
to him truly. Then he killed another for him. Then a 
meal was prepared for the Kingfisher. Soon after he had 
eaten he went home. This is as far as I know. 


2. Wiza‘ka‘a and Buzzard. 


Wiza‘ka‘a was lying down. As he lay on his back he 
looked up at the sky. “Oh dear, yonder is fine arrow- 
paint. I wonder how I could get up there,” he thought 
in his heart. ) 

Suddenly he saw Buzzard. “Oh my Uncle (mother’s 
scutes buzzard) come. «he said to’ him: ‘ Verily the 
other came. “I will now earnestly beg of you that you 
take me up towards the sky,” he said to him. “All right,” 
he was told, “I will carry you. Frequently do I go up 
thereaine the sky, (he was told. 

Verily they started to get there. Soon when they came 
to the sky, “Well you stay here, my nephew (sister’s son), 
Wiza‘ka‘a,” he was told by that Buzzard, “I will go after 
the very best arrow-paint yonder,” he was told by that 
Buzzard. Then he got a hold of the edge where the sky 
extended. After a while when Buzzard did not return, he 
was tired hanging. “Oh my Uncle Buzzard!” he whistled, 
“Oh my Uncle Buzzard!” he whistled louder, ‘Oh my 
Uncle Buzzard!” He made a big noise, so that he could 
be heard by him. 
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Kapotwemegu a4‘anwanemutci daskakotcigi, A‘pagizenema 
‘kwitci. A‘papamdskatci. Me‘tcig ahinaskatci. Metaswi- 
¢ iw) e suet! _ _ — ee 
ge‘katwi a‘pyataskatci. 


Kapotwatapapatagi me‘tegoni. “Taniwiyatuge wiicaiani!” 
dicitahatci a‘ta‘tapagoitcitca. Ahimegi a‘pitaskatci me‘te- 
cugi a‘po‘kyanigi. Ina ahawitci tapina‘kii. 


Kapotwe ina manaha me‘tcemoha amanezatci; kwienani 
me'tegwi akdageha d‘pepigwdadnigi, a‘po‘kahagi. Azagi- 
micigwaskatcinahi. I‘kwawa andwatci awizainitci, “Yaa, 
ma‘kwa‘a!” ahitci. A‘pa‘kunagi neguti mizai. “Ni‘awa- 
taawa pacitoa wiapatamwa manihi wizai,” aicitahatci. 


A‘penutcitcahi. “Pacitoe, neme‘kwakwa‘hwawa! ma- 
‘kwaha,” ahinatci unapamani, “Nepyatu wizai, kiwapata,” 
ahinatci pacitohani. ‘O, ka‘tenaguhu ma‘kwizai! 4hitci 
pacitoa. 


Amanutci wipani. Awapuzaatci ineci. Ina a'pyaatci 
dwdpigahagi itkwawa, ina inenia Awdnazitci i‘pemwéatci. 
Kapotwanahi a‘kanoneguatci, *Maganaguhanu, nezegwize,” 
ahitci ina Wiza‘ki‘a. “‘O ‘wana mana wdneskaha yo‘awi- 
ewani!” ahitci ina ‘kwawa. Amaganagahagitca. Anuwitci 
Wiza‘ka‘a, a‘tageskagi utci‘ki, “Nuwinu ma‘kwehe,” ahitci. 
Aniiwitci ina utcihi ma‘kwa‘wa. Ane‘taatci inihi ka‘kya‘ai. 
Aminatci inini ma‘kwani. Awapuzatci. “‘Mu wihagwani 
Tathuwaha necizada!” dicitahatci. 


Kapotwemegu admeciiitci anepegi. Ahunagwitci paki. 
Ho, a‘amwugutci kiizdineniai. Kapotwemegu Tathuwa‘ani 
dnawatci. “*Mu ineceyehe a‘pyatci!” aicitahatci. Kapotwe 





1 A word used in stories only. W. J. 
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Soon indeed he was unable to hang. He let go his 
hold. He dropped down and down. On the ground was 
towards where he fell. He was ten years falling when 
he came down. 

Suddenly he saw trees in the distance. “What pray 
shall I do?” he thought in his heart. He became a leaf. 
He dropped into yonder hollow tree. He stayed there 
quite a long time. 

Suddenly when this old woman went out to cut wood 
there, while she was chopping that identical. tree, she cut 
a hole in it. The pubic hairs of some one were visible 
there. When the woman saw he was hairy, “Oh a bear,” 
poem caldwe lnchmsie pluckedyone Haire lllsfetch it so 
(my) old man can see this hair,” she thought in her heart. 

Verily she went home. ‘Old man, I found a bear in 
a tree,” she said to her husband, “I brought one hair 
that you might look at it,” she said to the old man. 
“Oh that is bear-hair sure enough,” said the old man. 

He took his arrows. ‘They started off walking in that 
direction. When they arrived there the woman began 
cutting it (the tree); the man was making ready to shoot 
him (the bear). Suddenly they were addressed, “Make a 
bigger hole, my aunt (father’s sister),” that Wiza‘ka‘a said. 
“Oh that rascal is here!” said the woman. Then truly 
she made a big hole. When Wiza'ka‘a came out he 
Kiekeaynthe stuinp.» 1. @omevout,, bear, he, said”  Thenta 
bear came out from over there. He killed it for these 
old people. He gave them that bear. He walked away. 
Syvelly pray where has my, Uncle, Buzzard gone?’ he 
thought in his heart. 

Suddenly he acted as if dead. He was very fat. Lo, 
he was eaten by the fowls of the air. Suddenly he saw 
Buzzard. “Well now he is coming,” he thought in his 


IO 
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ke‘tcine a‘pyanitci. Kapotwe aapi‘amwu'‘kutci. Kapotwe 
A‘pitekwaskanitci umeckwahegi. A‘pazegwitcizatci. Aagwa- 
tetiamatci Tathuwahani dahuwicinitct umeckwahegitca. 
A‘pemipa‘pdinegwanitci, “Pa, pa, pa, pa!” ahinegwazanitci. 
Anagamutcitcai: “Tathu‘wa, nacizia, Ta‘huwa tepimetazo- 
gunaga‘ke ki‘poniagwatetiyamena, Ta‘huwa, niaciza,” dice- 
nagatci. 

A‘peme‘katci atepimetaswike'katenigitcahi 4‘poniagwate- 
tiyamatci. ‘“Inimegu cahe i‘poniagwatetiamenani Ta‘huwe, 
necize.. ‘Winagawa’, kihigdgitcahi necizai‘agi,” dhinatci. 
Awinagiitcitca inayowe Ta‘huwaha. Ina‘kwitci. 


3. Wiza‘ka‘a aégi Uta‘tku'koni. 


Wiza‘ka‘a A‘peme‘katci. Autatkugwitci a4nomatci. Ka- 
potwemegu Anenepata‘kigi acoskonatci. ‘“‘Hue!” A‘tetepe- 
tcahinitci, “Neta‘ku‘kwe windanazotiani ketai,” inahinatci 
uta‘ku‘koni. Atatageskaatci. Kapotwemegu azenigi 4‘p- 
yateskaatci. Asenitcahi a‘kipeskagi. A‘apihugutci. Aha- 
nugeteskitcl. 


Kapotwemegu Paskwahani anaatci. “HE, nezihi, neta- 
pihugu = azeni. Kekataienemenetcai witciskatamaiani,” 
ahinatci inini Paskwd‘ani, “Initcahi icaiane kiminene kis- 
kiskinegwazii.”. “‘H6O, ini niicai, nezeze,” ahitci ina Pas- 
kwia. Atciskatagi ini aseni. Amyaskanigi dminatcitcai 
kiskiskinegwazil. 


Aapuzatci no‘ki. Kapdtwemegu zipohegi apyatci pece- 
*Y . oe aie yt . ° . Gt < pe ry as 7, . 
geziani dnawatci nepigi. Ho, ina pecegezia. Inimego 
imenaskunuani,” ahi‘tagi uiai. A‘tcapogiza‘utci. Akiatu- 
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heart. Soon the other came close. Shortly afterwards the 
other began eating him. Soon the other went in head- 
first up to his shoulders in his anus. Then Wiza‘ki‘a 
jumped up. Then verily he tightened Bazzard’s head in 
his anus. The other flapped his wings — ‘Pa! pa! pa!” 
sounded his wings. Then the former sang, “My Uncle 
Buzzard, Buzzard, even in ten days I will cease tightening 
you, Uncle Buzzard,” so he sang. © 

He walked on, verily even ten years, till he stopped 
tightening him. ‘Well now, I will quit tightening you, 
my Uncle Buzzard. ‘Buzzard’ my uncles truly will call 
you, he said to him. Then truly he became ‘Buzzard’, 
he who was formerly ‘Ta‘huwaha’. This is the end. 


3. Wiza‘ka‘a and his Drum. 


Wiza‘ka‘'a was walking along. He had a drum and 
was carrying it on his back. Suddenly on a low hill with 
longiesiopes,ahe Slostihis) hold’ of ity “Well!” he said, as 
it rolled over and over. ‘My drum, do you wish to run 
aurace?. he Said to his drum; «blevstamped on:it/:. sud- 
denly he kicked it against a stone. Verily he knocked 
that stone over with his foot. It fell on top of him. He 
could not get loose. 

Soon he saw a Whipoorwill. ‘Oh my little brother, a> 
stone has fallen on me. Truly I greatly desire you to break 
wind at it for me,” he said to that Whipoorwill, ‘If you 
truly do so I will give you a sleeveless garment.” ‘Oh | 
will do that my elder brother,” said the Whipoorwill. 
Then he broke wind at that rock. When it fell a little 
way then truly the former gave him the sleeveless garment. 

He walked away again. Suddenly when he came to 
the creek he saw a deer in the water. “Oh, it’s a deer. 
Now I shall have fresh meat to eat,” he said to himself. 
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tcinatci nepigi pecegeziani. A‘paitcaime‘kutcanatci, “‘Ku, 
kaciyunetecai!” ahittagi uiai. Amanutci aseni anapi‘kagi. 
A‘kegikutaitci azeni. Kapotwe pa‘kahanemezitci ahuska- 
namutci. A‘pa‘ka‘katci ini azeni. Ahugwacigi. “U‘thu‘hwa 
kataimego nene‘tu niai!” Wana‘tcii pagwaski andatci inini 
pecegeziani. Icegdyatuge ond‘kanani inini nawatcini. A‘pe- 


|” 


cenatcitca inini pecegeziani awutca‘utcl. 


Kataimegu a‘kicezwatci tagai dmecinotinthinigi. Kapotw 
anemu‘tagi me‘tegwi. “Ki! ki!” “‘Aa kageai kema- 
mayo, nezi‘l,” ahitagi ini me‘tegwi. “ Yeceyugadhe nepohi- 
wagi kemezotanenanagi. Ma‘kwatapinutcahi, nezi. Inugi 
zage‘taiane inimegu imaicicicahonani.” Kicinicitagi “Kit!” 
ahinwaskanigi no‘ki. “Aa, ‘kata na‘ka mayo‘kani’ 
keteneyowe,” ahitagi ini me‘tegwi. Amainatagi askotawi. 
Inaicizatci. Aagozitce ini me‘tegwi. Acicicahagitca. Kapo- 
twemegu dzagipozutci. A‘paikaskiketeskitci, “Nahi, ni‘ka, 
pagizeninu |!” ahi‘tagi ini me‘tegwi. 


Mahagi wina ma‘hwaagi ame‘kaawatci dtaciwutcahonitci. 
“Nahi’, Wiza‘ka‘a kacicaiwa!” Inahaatci ataciwatcahonitci. 
Kapotwandatci. “He, ma‘hwaetige, anigahagd! Katawina 
mitci‘kagu watcahoani! ‘“‘Mitcigo watcahodani’ iaha Wiza- 
‘ka‘a!” ahiowatci inigi mathwdagi. Awizeniatehatcahi 
inigi ma‘hwa‘agi. “Hei, kata wino wauza'1 netonagahani 
papazatagdgu!” ahitci ina Wisa‘ka‘a. ‘‘Papazatamugu’ 
iawa Wiza‘ki‘a,” dhiowatci inigi ma‘hwéagi. A‘papazatagi 
inini unaganani ame‘kwaani tagwi. 
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Then he jumped in the river. Then he searched for the 
deer in the water, feeling for him. When he really could 
not feel him, “Well what’s the matter with me,” he said 
tomhimself” Tle picked’ up a stone and fastened it to his 
neck. Then he dove with the stone. Soon he was 
strangling fast, as he could hardly breathe. He jerked 
fiaerstone otf hiseneck, hie camer to the! edge*of-the 
water. “Oh, I nearly killed myself!’ Behold! there in 
a bunch of grass he saw the deer. It was very likely 
the shadow of the deer (which he saw) that he had seen 
(in the water). He skinned that deer; then he cooked it. 

When he had nearly cooked it the wind blew a little 
Die narcdewenouddenty: “he tran on "ae tree. eK! kit! 
“Well! well! why are you crying my little brother?” he 
said to the tree. “Our parents have been dead a long 
time. Truly you shall sit quietly in silence, my little 
brother. If you make a noise again, then I will punch 
you with a burning stick.” After he so spoke to it, “Ki,” 
it squeaked again. “Well! ‘don’t you cry again!’ I told 
you beforé,” he said to that tree. He. started to get 
Sameetite.)’ Then she» started that way. He ‘climbed the 
tree. Truly he punched it with the burning stick. Sud- 
denly he was pinched in the tree. As he could not get 
loose, “Well, my friend, let me loose,” he said to that tree. 

These wolves indeed found where he was cooking. 
“Well! what is Wiza‘ka‘a doing?” Then they went to 
where Wiza‘ka‘a was cooking. Suddenly he saw them. 
“Oh wolves, run away from here. Let no one eat what 
I am cooking,” said Wiza‘ka‘a “‘Eat what I am cooking’ 
Wiza‘ka‘a said,” said those wolves among themselves. 
Then verily those wolves ate. “Well, don’t break up 
my plates too,” said that Wiza‘ka‘a. “‘Break them up’ 
Wiza‘ki‘a said,” said the wolves among themselves. ‘Then 
they broke up those plates and spoons also. 
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“Hei ka‘tena mahagi matcimathwdagi netacikonepatci- 
hegogi!” ahinatci inihi ma‘hwa‘aj. ‘Nahi, pagizeninu! 
kaciyu ketecai nezi‘i!” ahi‘tagi ini me‘tegwi. 


Kapotwemego a‘kaskiketeskitci. Awdpuzitci. Kapotwe- 
megu cicipa‘al anaatci. ‘“‘Hmu taniwiyatuge mahagi ami- 
‘penanagi!” aicitahatci. Kapotwame‘kagi wicaitci. Matci- 
pydnitca Amonaskendagi. Andtagitcai inini méatcipydni. 
Kapodtwanaugutci cicipdai, “E’i nezezde!” ahigutci, “Waguna 
ini pamodtamani nezezde?” “O’o nagamodaani guho!” ahinatci 
inthi Cicipai. ‘“Nimihinage, nezeza!” ahigutcitcai. “HO 
agwi, awitamegu nahinicai‘kaguha acimenagowe!” “Ho, 
agwi’. Ini niicaipena, nezezé, acimiyage!” “ Hini,” ahitcitea, 
“Kinimihenepwa, cewana Acinagaani megutci kiicaipwa.” 
ahinatci. “Ho ‘ini!’ ahiowatci. Animiatcitca: “Azipe‘kwa- 
gagu nezimazetige! azipe‘kwagagu nezimazetige! kegyapi- 
gwagagu, nezimazeti’ve! kegyapigwagagu, nezima‘zeti’ge!” 


Aicinagatci. Anape‘kwahwatcitcai aazipe‘kwagapanitci. 
A'tcagitcahizagigwapinatci. Anezatci Awapomatci azazaga- 
negici. “‘Aa, Aniga niwutca‘o!” dicitahatci. Aduci‘totci 


|» 


uskutdi. Kici‘tdtci awatcahutci. Kapotwe, “Aniga ninepa’! 
dicitahatci. “Nahi, nemeckwa, a‘kaapami_ cicipahagi,” 
ahinatci umeckwahani. 


Kapotwadnepatci. Kapdtwe mahagi wina ma‘hwaagi 
d‘pyaatcinahi. “Ha‘l, kacicaiwa Wiza‘ka‘a? Nepiwa guhu’; 
maikamutematawe ucicipdai!” a‘kaskanazoatci 4‘kakanodne- 
titci. ‘“Nahi’, kamodtematawe cicipahani’.” Ine dicihanai- 
naatci. “Si’te!” ahinitcitci umeskwahani. Ina‘ketcipenutci 


azageziatci. No‘kinahaatci petegi; acitcina 4‘pyatci. 
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“Sure enough, these bad wolves are making fun of 
me,’ he said to those wolves. ‘Well let me go! What 
are you doing my little brother?” he said to that tree. 

Suddenly he was able to get away. Then he walked 
on. Soon he saw some ducks. ‘Well! I wonder in what 
way I can get them,” he thought in his heart. Suddenly 
he discovered what to do. Truly he pulled grass. Then 
he carried that grass on his back. Soon he was seen 
by the ducks. ‘O my elder brother!” he was told, “what 
is it you are carrying on your back, my brother?” ‘Oh 
just songs,” he said to these ducks. “Make us dance, 
my elder brother!” he was told. “Oh no, for you would 
not do as | tell you!” “Oh no, we will do just as you 
felmicminy clderebrotherauweavilmniont; he said: ) “I will 
make a dance but you will act precisely the way I sing,” 
he said to them. “Very good,” they said. Then verily 
they danced: “Bunch your heads together, my little 
brothers! Bunch your heads together, my little brothers! 
Shut your eyes while dancing, my little brothers! shut your 
eyes while dancing, my little brothers.” So he sang. Then 
truly he roped them with a loop when they stood with 
their heads bunched together. Then truly he caught them 
all by the neck in the loop. He killed them and carried 
them on his back toward a thicket. “Ah ha, yonder I 
WimecoOkem ie wthOugit its: Neartew ble made. a «fire: 
miteiene made a tire he cooked, Soon, “l:am. going to 
sleep yonder,” he thought in his heart. “Well, my bottom, 
watch these ducks,” he said to his bottom. ; 

Soon he fell asleep. Soon the wolves came to that 
iaeems Lley, what is Wizatkd‘'a doinor He surely is 
asleep; let us go and steal his ducks!” they whispered as 
they talked to each other. “Well, let us steal his ducks 
from him.” They went stealthily thither to him. ‘“Sh't!” 
said his bottom. Then they ran at full speed, as they 
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“Kagwataniana mana nepda Wiza‘ka‘a.” Kwiena no‘ki 
imamaateha cicipaéani. “Si'te,” ahinitci neguti. “Kugwa- 
tanidna manaha nepaa Wiza‘ka‘a!” ahiowatci inigi ma‘h- 
waagi. A‘kemdtemaatci ki‘kiki. 


Kapotwa‘to'‘kitci Wiza‘ka‘a. “Yéi, ‘A‘kawapami,’ kete- 
neyowe, ‘Necicipemagi’, nemeckwa.” Oskwanda‘ketawi amai- 
natagi. Acicicathwatci umeckwahani. O kapdtwemegu, 
“Ati‘ya!” ahitci, “‘A‘a, Stitya, Tya‘a®!” ahitci no‘ki. Kapot- 
wemegu d‘peneskezdgi uiai. Awadpuzitci. Kapotwa‘kiatci 
unageci Andmegi A‘pyatagwatanigi pydtcihatci. Aapimate- 
nagi. Kapotwa'‘tcagimatenagi, ducihatci petegi umeckwa- 
hani. Inimegu a‘kwike‘kanemagi. 


ANIMAL TALES. 


4. Mecwa‘a 4égi Peci‘a. 


A‘peme‘katci mana Mecwda, kapotwemegu Anagiskaatci 
Peciani. ‘“Hi‘hie inimegu anepayani,” aicitahatci, “Hiniyo 
manaha winecitci widamwitci.” Anagezitci, anemasutci. 
Anene‘kanetagi wiicaitci. Kapotwame‘kagi wiicaitci. Ka- 
potwe ke‘tcine a‘pyanitci Peciani. “‘Ha’o, necize, tana- 
‘katca dyaani, necize? Pa‘kimegu kewddninenii. ‘O, dmen- 
witahatci Peci‘a. “Hini’, menwigenwi,” aicitahatci Peci‘a. 
“Ho, manaagi i‘kwaagi atcipyaani; netecitahetcahi, kihuwiwi 


’ ghitci Mecwii‘a. 


mamaiya, ” 


Awapuzatci Peci‘a a‘peme‘katci. Kapotwemegu zipo'‘1 
a‘pydanutagi. ‘“Tu,! aniga ni‘ku‘kaha,” awadpazitci. Tcdai- 





1 The tip of the tongue is against the lower front teeth and the back of the 
tongue is against the alveolar where a kissing sound is made by inspiration through 


the narrow passage there. 
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were afraid. They again went back; near to him they 
came. “This Wiza‘ka‘a is cleverly pretending to sleep.” 
Just at the time when they again were to take a duck, 
“Sh't,” some one said. “This Wiza‘kid‘a cleverly makes 
believe he is asleep,” said these wolves among themselves. 
Nevertheless they stole them. 

Wiza‘ka‘a suddenly woke up. ‘Well, ‘watch my ducks 
I told you before,’ my bottom.” He grabbed a stick that 
had fire on it. Then he poked his bottom again and 
again with it. “Oh,” he suddenly cried, “dear me, ouch, 
oh,” he said again. Suddenly he burned his body out. 
m@itenyehe Ywalkedi yon} ite turned back.) Heiisaw his 
entrails laying in rows where he had been. He began to 
pick them’ up.’ Soon he gathered all up; he. built back 
his bottom. This is as far as I know it. 


ANIMAL TALES. 


4. Rabbit and Lynx. 


This Rabbit while walking along soon met Lynx. 
“Well, now, this indeed is the time when I am dying,” 
he thought in his heart, “that fellow right here will kill 
and eat me.” He stopped and stood up. Then he thought 
out what he would do. Soon he found out what he 
would do. Soon Lynx came near. .“ Hello, uncle (mother’s 
brother), where pray are you going, my uncle? You are 
a very good looking man.” Oh but Lynx was proud in 
Igmneart) “That “is nice,” Lynx. thought in his) heart: 
“Ho, there are lots of women whence I came from; truly 
I thought you would marry in the near future,” said Rabbit. 

Lynx then walked off and proceeded on his way. Soon 
he came to a creek. “Well, I will cross yonder by the 
bridge ;” then he began climbing it. When he came by 
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ne‘kii a‘pyatazitci, Awapatagi nepil. Kapotwemegu awiyaani 
andatci dmicigwanitci. Azdgezitci, a‘kiazatci. Apacipe- 
ckwazitci acacdskunama‘kwitci. Manimegu dicaitci ame- 
meskinetcdtci petegi dicizatci. A‘tcipatcizatci. “‘Hwi'tcaa 
nepacimecenegwa uwiyd‘a!” aicitahatci. “No‘ki niwapamaa,” 
ahitci. Petegahatci. Adpazitci naha ga. Kapodtwemegu 
anemazutci. Acipe‘kwigwdskatci me‘tci ahinapitci; anaatci 
no‘ki. A‘tcipezitci ta’gai. “Ku! nina magwihe” 4icita- 
hatci. No‘ki m&matcigi me‘tci ahinapitci. “Ku! nina 
ma manihi ne’nami nai. ‘Mu! icemegu ki‘kamigwani,” 
Peci‘a- aicitahater, *tHmu!) tanatka “wihatciiNinezawaw 
ahitci. Ine ahatci 4nagiskaatci, 4naganatci inahutci'1. 


Mana wina Mecwa‘a amanutci nicwi me‘teguminani aha- 
gositci a‘po‘kyanigi me‘tegwi. Kapotwemego maéanaha 
Péci‘a* ina’ a'pyatci. “He (Mecwa'a,“41yo.ketain seme tas 
netanapini wana,” ahitct ina Mecwd'a. “He, Mecwa‘a’, 
pyanu, ki‘kanonetipena,” dhitci ina Pecia. “H6, agwi 
ke‘kuzene, necise neci‘kani,” ahitci ina Mecwa‘a. “‘Hmu, 
ku‘tamwa dwinepegi,” ahitci ina Peci‘a. Matcipyani amo- 
naskenagi pagwanigini 4daégi kepihani 4a‘kiskiskenagi. 
Ahonahagi inahi wanagugi. A‘pe‘tadtci ina  Peci‘a. 
Kapotwemegu ina Mecwd‘a, “Hé necizd, iniyapi kataia- 
‘pa‘kinigwasoyani,” ahitci ina Mecwa‘a. Aniza‘katci neguti 
me‘tegumini. “Ati‘ya, Intyapi ceyehe a‘pa‘kinigwasoyani,” 
ahitci ina Mecwid‘a. A‘pagetagitca ini me‘tegumini. 
Kapotweno‘ki kutagi aniza‘katci. A€égimegu a‘pagetigi 
ini me‘tegumini. ‘“Iniyapi ceyehd, a‘pdniuskicegwiani,” 
ahitci ina Mecwa‘a. ‘“Nahé’, necizdé, iniyapi dntizaani. 
Pa‘kimego a‘kaapaminu ina‘tyapani netacipepyanenaganii,” ! 





1 The form is wholly isolated. Dr. Jones notes that it is a word used in tales 
only, not in ordinary conversation, and has written wetacipepydnenegwa (he fumbled 
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climbing to the middle of it, he looked into the water. 
Suddenly he saw someone else who was hairy on the face. 
Then he was afraid; he ran back. He nearly fell off, his 
hold was slipping. As he did this he opened his paws as 
he ran back. He squatted in his flight. “Gracious! some 
one nearly got me!” he thought in his heart. ‘I will look 
at him again,” he said. He went back. He climbed back 
slowly. Suddenly he stood upright. He stretched his neck 
when he looked down; he saw him again. He jumped a little 
bit. “Gee whiz! maybe it’s me,” he thought in his heart. 
Again to make certain he looked down. “Gee! I see myself. 
Gad, he merely insulted me,” Lynx thought in his heart. 
“Gad! where's he gone? I'll kill him,” he said. He went 
to’where he met Rabbit, then he trailed him from there. 

As for this Rabbit, he picked up a couple of acorns 
and climbed a hollow tree. Suddenly this Lynx came 
tierem enh Kabbit, ares you where?” *Yes; ‘sure Loam 
aimnome. saidysthat Kabbit, “Oh “Rabbit, let’s have a 
falketorether: said ‘that, Gynx,) “Oh no, I am afraid 
of you, uncle, you might kill me,” said that Rabbit. “Oh 
he’s afraid to die,” said that Lynx. He pulled up grass, 
hay, also dry twigs he broke in pieces. He pushed them 
igpomtnemnole.. (then thateLynx madeva fire.’ Stddenly 
that Rabbit, “Hey! my uncle, now my eyes are nearly 
burned out,” said that Rabbit. He threw down one acorn. 
“Ouch! one of my eyes is burned out,” said that Rabbit. 
Then verily that acorn exploded. Suddenly he threw down 
the other. That acorn also exploded. “Now already I 
am totally without eyes,” said that Rabbit. “Well my 
uncle, eventually I am coming out on the run. You had 
had better take pains in watching me else I will be slip- 
peny, ne said) tos thatelynx: Oh, Edon’t. know about 


me) underneath with a period preceeding. I cannot analyse the form in the text, 
and have translated and punctuated in accordance with my interpreter’s opinion. 
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ahinatci inini peciani. “‘Ae icdna‘kuyatuge Mecwa‘a,” 
ahinatci ina Peci‘a ananahicowineskwapictci acitciskute. 
Inimana Mecwa‘a dntiwizatci; atageskagi uckutaéi; du‘ku- 
zwatci inint Peciani. “A'‘ti‘yani‘ka!” ahitct Peci‘a. 

‘O a‘pemamutci Mecwa‘a. Kapdtwemegu maucinahinaha 
duci‘totci wigiyapi. Nicwi i‘kwdai aucihatci. Kapdotwemego 
a‘kicditcl A2wapuzatci; auci‘totci uial; a‘pacitoditci. Neza- 
maani a‘taci‘kaatci wipyatcihanitci Peciani. Kapotwemegu 
d‘pyanitci. Megutcitca nawatci awazutanigdtci. “‘Ha%o, 
uskinade, pa‘kikegioze!” ahinatci inini. Peciani. ‘Tana- 
‘kiaani?” ahitci. “O, icegomego negioze,” dhitci Peci‘a. 
“Hint, icitadaniteai! kiminenenetanezaoi” wieahiows hints 
ahitci Peci‘a, “Pa‘kitcainegatadneta dawiuwiiani,” ahinatci- 
tcai inini Mecwahani. Awitamatci duwiginitcici. Aminatci 
neguti i‘kwdani ina Mecwa‘a, auwiitci Peci‘a. Wapanigi 
kwagundi indmegi Pecia? Caskimegutci pia‘kwi awi‘patagi.” 
“He, Mecwahaiyuyadtuge’ manacaitci.” Pa‘kimegu da‘kwatci. 


Ina ina Meewa‘a no‘ki duci‘totci menapahigahi. Ugimaani 
a‘aciatclt utanezani na‘ka ina ugimaa. Kicditci tcagi, 
inamego ina Mecwd‘a 4uci'totci ulal, dauskapdeziitcitcal. 
“Ceye magwa‘e ka’tai wi‘pydwa Peci‘a. “Inemego ahatci 
wi‘pyatcihanitci. Kapotwanawatci. “Ha’o, uskinade, pa- 
‘ki kegioze! Tana‘katca 4aaani?” ahinatci inini Peciani. 
“OQ, Mecwahagoho’, nenatuna‘hwawa. Agwinaatci ?” AOY 
agwitca ndagini. Kayatci‘e ayo nepi‘a,” ahinatci inini 
Peciani, 4égi kicinicimatci. “Agwi katainemAatci itkwaiwa 
ugimawa utanezani caskeziiniani:” ahinatct ina Mecwa‘a 
inini Peciani. Awitamatcitca ineci, Acitcetca A‘pyaatci, 
“He, uskinawaa pyawo! ugimaani indatcitcaé! Pa‘kitcahé 





1 Read: Agwi-. 
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that Rabbit,” the Lynx said to him as he sat with his 
arms and legs apart, close to the fire. Then the Rabbit 
ran out, kicked the fire, and burned that Lynx. “Ouch! 
Good gracious!” said the Lynx. 

Oh, Rabbit fled for safety. Suddenly not far away he 
built a house. He made a couple of women. Soon, after 
he was done, he walked off; he made himself different ; 
he became an old man. He was looking after tobacco 
the way the Lynx was coming. Suddenly the latter came. 
Plainly he saw him, as the former was shading his eyes 
with the palm of his hand. ‘Hello! young man, you are 
a great walker!” he said to that Lynx. “Where are you 
going?” he said. ‘Oh I am just walking about any place,” 
said that Lynx. ‘Well, if you so wish, I will give 
you my daughters.” “Very good,” said the Lynx, “truly 
do I desire to be married,” said he to that Rabbit. He 
accompanied him to where the other lived. That Rabbit 
gave him one woman; then the Lynx got married. Next 


day what did Lynx see there instead? — merely rotten 
_ wood, he was sleeping with. “My! Rabbit has probably 
done this!” He became extremely angry. 


ibensaniss Rabbit again sbuilt a villare. He made a 
chief and a daughter of the chief. After he had made 
all, that Rabbit changed himself. Verily he became a 


ceremonial attendant. “Maybe now it’s about time for 
that Lynx to come.” He.went where the other would 
come by. Suddenly he saw him. “Hello, young man! 


You are a great walker! where are you going?” he said 
to that Lynx. ‘Oh I’m looking for Rabbit, have you 
not seen him?” “Well really I haven’t seen him. I have 
just come here,” he said to that Lynx, and after he told 
him this, he said to him, “Wouldn't you like very much 
fOMiavemawewoman thewdauchtervofithe chiefp she isa 
maiden,” said that Rabbit to yon Lynx. He went with 
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wadnuskinad‘o!” ahitci ina Mecwa‘a. Ine dicienatci ugimaani 
dauwigenitci. Aminetci itkwdani Peci‘a. Ahuwiitci. Pa‘ku- 
tanigi dnepaatci. Kapdotwemegu pyatapanigi a‘kecipezitci. 
“Pa‘tkimanaha a'‘pi‘kuituge i‘kwaa,” aicitahatci ina Peci‘a. 
Pagwapanigi wanatci anigwiinigt piatkwi, “‘Hihi’!” aicita- 
hatci, “Mecwahayuyadtuge iniya 4'‘tcigitciydtuge. . Papya- 
‘tcimegu kinesene,” dicitahatci. Anaganatcitca no‘ki. 


Mana wina Mecwa‘a aucihatci nicwi kwizd‘al, anemo‘al 


na‘ka nicwi. Wi‘pyatcihanitci Peciani aazatci inthi kwiaza‘a1. 


Kapotwemegu anawatcit neguti kwiazda megutcimegu na- 
wa 2. UW 10 ! 2 =_ Vv | Pes 2 oe of ® _ ; 
atei; “Mana? ;Peciol’ ® Kacinagwa 19) dicitahatemmebeqa 
“Voatyo!” ahitci kwiazaa, a‘pemwatci mana Peci‘a acigwa- 
gapatci pe‘kwitcohi a‘pagizenigi. “Anemobagi pydco! 
Peciog6 manaho!” 4hitci neguti. Ina kutaga “Ini’,” dhitci 
“Toi! toi! toi! toi!” acacogimatci anemo‘ai. Mana wina 
Peci‘a. “Kacinagwa, nipemamu,” ahitci. Wipemai ini ana- 
tcizatci. “Hé, Peci‘a penuwo! Kegeni pydcu anemoageé !” 
’ : 

“Toi! toi! toi! toi! toi! toi!” ahinatci intht AanemO‘ai nod‘ki 
a‘pya'paoatci ina‘t anemodagi, Pecidni andaatci. ‘“Ya‘o! 
‘ya‘u, ‘ya‘u, ‘ya‘u, ‘ya‘ul” ahiatct inigi Amegitci Aanemoagi 
“Hei! hei! tut'wa! tu'wa! tutwa'! ahiatci inigi kwiazdagi. — 
‘He, Peci‘a pa‘ka‘ketcipenutci, A‘tka‘kamizatci mackotawi. 
re) ° oe at he wo) ° ee aoe rw) Y 2 ww) C aoa = 2 » 
Kutagi dnatanetagi azazaganigi. Kataimegu 4'pitcizatci 
dzazaganigi a‘kataimatanegutci inihi coco‘al.- ‘ Yaaw, 
‘ G MMe eat corn) Ratt” es 
yatyu, ya™yu, ya-yu!” ahitci inigi cocodhagi. Kapotwemego 
mana Peci‘a a‘kepagizazagagi d‘pitcizatci azazaga‘ki. Ka- 
potwe mahagi anemohagi a‘poni‘kaatci. “‘He?e™ nepact- 


! The y is pronounced by trilling the closed lips which are relaxed. 
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him in that direction; when they came near, “Hey, a 
young man has come! Verily he wishes to see the chief! 
truly he is a fine looking young man!” said that Rabbit. 
He took him where the chief lived. Lynx was given a 
woman. Then he got married. At night they slept. 
Suddenly early in the morning he began itching. ‘Probably 
this woman is very lousy,” thought Lynx in his heart. 
At daylight, behold it was merely a log of wood with 
ants; onvat.)*Gee!l” he thought; “it is that absent good- 
for-nothing Rabbit. In very truth I will kill you,” he 
thought in his heart. Verily then he trailed him. 

As for this Rabbit himself once more he made two 
boys, and also two dogs. Those boys he put where the 
Lynx would come. Soon one boy saw him, he saw him 
piainlye “here us) Lynx !7 ).* Well,”) thought Lynx; — 
“Whiz!” said the boy as he shot at him; the blunt arrow 
struck in front of where this Lynx where he stood looking 
at the ground. “Bring the dogs — this Lynx is here,” 
Siem neem neletheothere cs ery) 000d, shescaid: a) esol, 
tOi, tdi, tdi,” he sounded out calling the dogs. As for 
this Lynx, “Well I had better flee for my life,” he said. 
Pewoicked sup that arrow, of his.as he ran.. “Hey! Lynx 


is running home. Bring the dogs quick!” ‘T6i, toi, toi, 
tdi, tdi, tdi,” he again called to those dogs. Again when 
the dogs came running there they saw Lynx. ‘‘Ya’o, 


pau sya, aya ul mesaic those! docs barking 9. "ley, bey, 
tu'wa, tu'wa, tu'wa, tu'wa,” said those boys. Oh Lynx 
went home full speed. He crossed the prairie. He had 
in mind another thicket. He barely entered the thicket 
when he was nearly overtaken by those fox-hounds. 
“Yaai®, ya™yu, ya™yu, ya-yu!” said those fox-hounds. 
Suddenly this Lynx ran into the thickest part of that 
thicket. Soon those dogs ceased to pursue him. “Gad, 
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nezegdgi cocohagi,” ahitci. ‘“ Winazatci kickitiyata kaga- 
nocata mecwa‘a,” ahitci 4égi ina Peci‘a. 

“Han, aniganiwdpuze,” dhitci ina Peci‘a. Uwipemai- 
tcahi a‘kegitci. Kapdtweniegu anaatci pecegeziani. “Nape 
nettiipl1 aniga ni‘pemwawa,” dicitahatci, anaha‘totci hint 
uwipemai agwitci aski‘kigi, “Hé, mana Pecio i‘ka‘yo!” 
ahi‘tagi uwipemai. Mahagi wina pecegeziagi azagezitci, 
pa‘ka‘ketcipenutci no‘kina Peci‘a. “He, Peci‘a manaho 
ae Saeed ph (SM Lee tee | = 5 MP ee maa (le 
katyo!” ahi‘tagi no‘ki uwipemai. A‘paiapaskaniei “Ku, 
‘wand‘yu wina manihi:” ahitagi amainatagi a‘kickickenagti. 
“Kwiazdiananahi tcogaskaza,”' ahitct. 
Ina‘kwitci. 


5. Aydnia 4ég1 Cegagwa. 


A‘peme‘katcitca mana Aydnia; kapdtwdnagiskaatci 
Cegagwani. 

Ha’o! ahititct. 

“Tana‘ka?” ahitct Cegagwa. “O cegomegu nekioze.” 


“Wanaha wiwawatcahe'ka:” ahitci Cegagwa. ‘Nena‘ka 
ni‘kani,’? nena‘ka nikani!” dicinagdtci Ayania. 

“QO, ‘wana hini!” ahitci Cegagwa. An&anatu'taatci no‘ki, 
“Wandahatcai wi'kiotamo‘ka keta‘ku‘koni?” 

Nepa‘kwa? ni‘kani, nepa‘kwa ni‘kani !” dicinagatci Ayania. 


“OQ ‘wana’ hini!” ahitci Cegagwa. 
“Ku, ma‘kataneniwayG manaha!” dicitahatci Aydnia. 


1 Dr. Jones has a note “uwipemae, kwiazdianinahi tcogaskaképa, “Arrow, if I 
were a boy thou wouldst have gone slow’. The meaning however is: ‘arrow, if I 


were a boy thou wouldst have flown swift.’ ” 


It may be noted, however, that 
tcogaskaza has a decidedly animate look grammatically. Yet it is barely possible 


the form is inanimate. I have translated the word on the basis of Dr. Jones’s note. 
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those hounds nearly killed me,” he said. “Now that short- 
tailed, long-eared rabbit will live,” that Lynx also said. 
“Well, PIl start yonder,” said that Lynx. Verily he 
took his arrow. Suddenly he saw a deer. “Oh yes,” I 
have an arrow, I will shoot at yonder deer,” he thought 
in his heart, as he fixed his arrow on the ground. “Hey, 
it is this Lynx here,” he said to his arrow. As for those 
feeteatieye werematraid. lL hatelLynx started yotfyae full 
speed again.) Liey, this is’ Lynx here,” he said again to 
his arrow. It would not go off. “Well, pray what is 
this:” he said as he grabbed for it. He broke it to pieces. 
“Well, if I were a boy it! would go slow,” he said. 
Mihatviss thesend: 


5. Skunk and Opossum. 


Verily Opossum was walking by; suddenly he met 
Skunk. 

“Hello,” they said to each other. 

“Where are you SOM Skunk said. ‘Oh, I am merely 
walking around.” 

“Who will do the cooking for you?” Skunk said. “My 
hands, my friend, my hands, my friend,” so sang Opossum. 

“Oh that’s the way!” said Skunk. He asked him again, 
“Who will carry your burdens for you?” 

“My back, my friend, my back, my friend,” so sang 
Opossum. 

“Oh that’s the way,” said Skunk. 

“Gee, this fellow here is a negro,” so thought Opos- 


2 We evidently have to deal with stereotyped expressions. Normally we should 
expect -‘kdéni and -‘kwéini for -‘ka and -‘kwa@ respestively. The object clearly is to 
avoid two similar successive syllables. It may be further noted that 7‘ka is the 
common expression of intimate address between members of the male sex. 
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“ Aniga nizaa!”! ahitci. Amainanatci; 4tpemamutci Cegagwa. 
“Kacinagwa !” adicitahatci. ‘ 


Amainanatci Ayania. Kapdtwemegu adhuwiginitci a‘pya- 
ne‘kaatci. At‘pitcizanitci. Megutci a‘tciskanegutci. 


Initcahipi‘i Atciuzaika‘kaatci Ayani‘agi a‘tciskanegutci 


Cegagwani. 
6. Anatupanitci Meci‘kaha. 


Meci‘kaha dhuwigitci. Kapdotwemegu usimani,” “Iniyake 


danatupaniyagwe, nesimetige.” Penanimegu agigdnutci. 
Ahimani dnesatci, totowani. -Ahimani d4haskakaihatci 
Wisa‘kahani. 


Kapotwemegu a‘pagacimatci totowani. “Nahi,” ahinatci, 
“cai katawi kicesowa.” 


“ Ahde,” ahitci ina askapaha. 
Meci‘kaha, “Nahi, natumi maiyaga, maiyaga kdanosita.” 


“Kapodtwemegu Adwadpusdtci askapaha. A‘peme'katci 
a‘kiwapatagi me‘tegoni. Kapotwemegu ame‘kagi kanwa- 
nigi me‘tegwi. “Nahi,” ahitagi, “Meci‘kahayapi kenatu- 
megwa,” Inimegu ananamenagi ini me‘tegwi, a‘:pwawimegu- 
kanawinitci. “Apetci kandziyane.” Kapdtwemegu 4‘an- 
wanemutci. Petegahatci iyamegu a‘pyatci datcimuhatci. 
“Meci‘kahe,” ahinatci, “‘agwiyapi kagohi i‘ketotcini natu- 


1! The emendation of wzz@a to minez@a is necessary. Possibly the meaning is, 
“T’ll kill that fellow,” if the exclamation point be ommitted. It is lacking in Dr, 
Jones’ manuscript. Interpreters vary in opinions on the point at issue. 

2 Read -ahz. 
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sum in) hissheart.” “Begone! Ul kill:-him,”* he said. -He 
started to attack him; then Skunk fled for safety. “Well!” 
he thought in his heart. 

Opossum started in pursuit. Suddenly he pursued him 
to where the other lived. Then he (Skunk) ran in. Then 
right away he broke wind towards Opossum. 

Verily that is the reason that oppossums are yellow at 
the chest — because Skunk broke wind at this Opossum. 


6. When Snapping Turtle went to War. 


It was where Snapping Turtle lived. Presently he said 
to his younger brothers, “Now, my younger brothers, 
verily we (you and I) go now to war.” But before he 
started in first he held a feast ceremony of his clan. 
So-and-so he killed and the same was bull-frog. So-and-so 
he made ceremonial attendant, and the same was Wisa‘ka‘a. 

inereweuttien ne nade the bull-troo boiling. -*) say" he 
said to Wisa‘ka‘a, “it is possible that the Bull-frog is 
nearly done cooking.” 

“Oh, yes,” said that attendant of the ceremony. 

Snapping Turtle (said to him) “I say, go ask that fellow 
to come, that one who is tall.” 

Straightway and at once went the attendant. As he 
went he passed by and looked about at the trees. Presently, 
iced. new 1ound var treemtiatewasmtallyn imlisaye? he said 
to it, “I’ve come to tell thee that Snapping Turtle has 
Sevimioretnce, §) bhercupon he began tovoive that tree a 
shake, but it would not say anything. “I wish thou 
wouldst hurry and speak to me.” In a little while he was 
without words of persuasion. Then he turned and went 
back. When he came back to the place yonder he told 
his story to Snapping Turtle. “Oh, Snapping Turtle,” he 
said to him, “why, he whom you invited to come did not 


1 For note see page 28. 
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mata. Mama‘kuci nenanadmenawa ina kinodzita uskinawiha.” 


“TIni’,” ahitci Meci‘kaha, “Nahi, maiyaga ta’yawi natumi 
kakanwinata uskinawaha.” 

“Ini,” ahitci askapiha. Awdpuzatci, kapotwemegu ana- 
5 watci Mecddani. “Inamaigwae atcimeta,” 4icitihdatci. 

A‘kanonatci Mecdaani, “Meciwaiwe, kenatomegwa yapi 

Meci‘kaha,” ahinatci. Mecadéwamegu awapamatci ininti 

askapdzani. Kiciwapamatci dsdgesitci. Inimegu 4a‘ke‘tci- 

penutci. Amawinanatci askapaza A‘kitcitcine‘kawatci nana- 
10 tcimegu ine 4icikanonatci, “Kacitca ketecawi, ni‘kane? 


Meci‘kahayapi kenatumegwa.” Kapdotwemegu amatanatci 
da‘kwimatcinitci. Amecenatcimegu asagenatci uwiwinegi 
a‘papaa‘katci. “Kacinagwa,” ahinatci, “Kacitca hini dica- 


wiyani a‘pemamoyanis Meci‘kahayapi kenatunuegwa,” 
20 ahinatci. 


A‘pwawimegukagor'ketonitcl. 


Kapotwemegu ahanwanemutci, petegahatci. Inamegu 
d‘pyatci, “Meci‘kahe,” ahinatci, “Natumatayapi sdgeziwa. 
Megutcimegu datcimuhagi anatumatci penanimegu newa- 

25 pamegwa. Kiciwapamitci pemamowa. Zagezituge. Inimegu 
dmawinanagi. Kapdotwemegu a‘kwimatciwa, inimegu ame- 
cenagi. ‘Kakanwinate,' netendwa. ‘Meci‘kahayapi kena- 
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say anything at all. I gave that tall young man a good 
many shakes.” 

“That's all right,” said Snapping Turtle, “Now, thou 
hadst better try and ask that fellow to come, the young 
man with the long horns.” 

“That’s what Ill do,’ said the ceremonial attendant. 
He started off on a walk till presently he saw an Elk. 
“Perhaps that is the one he spoke about,” was thus the 
feelin inmsbise heart oomhe ispoke, torthe Elk *O; Elk, 
I want to tell thee that Snapping Turtle has asked you 
to come.” Thus he spoke to him. Verily Elk looked at 
that ceremonial attendant, (and) when he looked at him 
he became afraid. Thereupon he started off at great 
speed. The attendant went after him in pursuit, he kept 
right on after him, and all the while he kept saying to 
him these words, “What is the matter with thee, my 
friend: Why, Snapping Turtle invites thee to come to 
him.” Presently he overtook the Elk when the Elk was 
coming to the end of his power of going. He caught 
hold of the Elk, held him tight with his hands, (and) 
Hemoaver him: asshake vat ithe horns)! “Why, ‘look “here,” 
he said to him, “pray, what is that thou art doing by 
taking flight and running away? I tell thee Snapping 
Turtle invites thee to come to him,” thus he spoke to him. 

But he did not say anything at all. 

After a while when he was unable to persuade, he 
turned and went back. And when he came to the place 
yonder he said to Snapping Turtle, “O, Snapping Turtle, 
verily he whom thou didst ask to come got afraid. As 
soon as I told him that thou wanted him to come he 
simply took a look at me. When he was done looking 
at me, he struck off in flight. I suppose he got scared. 
And then I ran and took after him. After a little while 
he got tired going, and then I caught him. ‘O, thou 
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tumegwa,’ netenawa. Agwimegu kagdi‘ketotcini. Kapot- 
wemegu ne‘ketcicine aatcimuhagi anatumatci,” ahinatci 
Meci‘kahant. 


“Ini,” ahitci Meci‘kaiha. Kicimegumamatumutci awa- 
pusatel 4witamatci usimahi. 


“Apeme ‘kawatci. Kapotwemegu 4‘pe‘kutagi, dnepa- 
watci. Negutimegu Mackutd‘kaha 4a‘pawatci witdtautci 
diyawatci. Kapotwemegu a‘pydatapanigi, pydtapanigi a‘to- 
‘kitcl. Megutcimegu to‘kitci anagamutci: “Meci‘kaha una- 
tupanikanaki anatai o‘kwad‘kwaskezwinamegi. netena‘pawi 
wihi’ yaha’.” Aicinagatci ina Muskuta‘kaha. 


Kicinagamunitci a4‘kandonatci ina Meci‘kaha. ‘Yi‘e!” 
ahinatci, “ketatcikendhahi ananatupanitci iniyage keme- 
zotanenanagi. ManiyoOwe amicinagamowani: ‘‘Meci‘kaha 
unatupani‘kanaki ana‘tdina‘kydatci netena‘pawe, wihi’ yaha’.’ 
Ini mani dcizegi, nezihi,” ahinatci inini Maskuté‘kaani. 


A‘paimeguponinagamutct a‘pendtcimegu Aanagamutcl. 
Kapotwemegu da‘kwatci Meci‘kaha. ‘Nahi, nezii,” ahinatci 
inint Maskuta‘kaani, “Inugiyapi paiponesiyane anagamowani, 
inimegu dwitatageskonani, nezii,” ahinatci inini Maskuta- 
‘kaant, 

Kapotwemegu no‘ki anagamutci ina Maskutad‘kaha. 
“Ketatcimohene tyowe nezie,” ahinatci hina Meci‘kaha. 
Hina Meci‘kaha amainanatci atatageskaatci azazagi‘atci. 
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long-horned one,’ I said to him, ‘why Snapping Turtle 
has given thee an invitation, I said to him. He did not 
say a single thing. After a while I got tired at telling 
him that thou hadst invited him.” Thus he spoke to 
Snapping Turtle. 

“That will do,” said Snapping Turtle. Verily after he 
had made his prayer he started away on a walk (and) 
went in company with his younger brothers. 

They went along across country. After a while it 
became night and thus they went to sleep. Now one of 
them, namely Prairie-turtle, dreamed of what would happen 
to them at the place where they were going. After a 
while the light of day began to come, and when it was 
coming daylight he woke from his sleep. As soon as he 
woke from his sleep he sang a song: ‘Snapping Turtle 
was slain on the battlefield and then he was put into a 
kettle and boiled. Such was my dream wihi’ yaha’.” Thus 
was the song that Prairie-turtle sang. 

Then Snapping Turtle had a talk with him after he 
had sung his song. “How bad!” he said to him, ‘thou 
wert but a tiny thing when our relatives went on the 
warpath. This is the way thou shouldst have sung: 
‘Snapping Turtle killed them all on the battle-field, is 
what I dreamed, wihi’ yaha’.’ That is the way to sing 
this song, my dear younger brother,” he said to that 
Prairie-turtle. 

He did not stop singing at all. In fact he was singing 
all the time. Presently then Snapping Turtle grew angry. 
“Now then, if thou dost not make an end of this singing 
of thine I will certainly give thee a kicking, my little 
younger brother,” he said to that Prairie-turtle. 

After a while that Prairie-turtle began to sing again. 
“You know that I told thee before, my little brother,” 
the Snapping Turtle said to him. Then Snapping Turtle 
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Kapotwemegu katawi anezatci. Awaipuskaatci. Askatci- 
mahe datcimohatci inihi kutagahahi, “Kenenigu, nezimetige,” 
ahinatet iniht kutagahahi. 
& 
Negutimegu a‘kanawitci, “Ponikenene‘ku, agwikuho ki- 
5 waskwapyatcini,” ahitci ina kutagéha. 


Askatcimahe a‘poni‘kawatci ka‘tena. 

Inimegu dwapusdwatci. Apepame‘katci. Kapdotwemegu 
d‘pydnutagi menapahigani. “Nahi,” ahitci, “iniyapi pydta- 
pagi, ni‘kanetige, amaina‘kyahagwe.” Ninatca mene‘ta 

10 ine niha,” ahinatcit ina mayausata. 


“Ini,” ahitci kutagaha, “kinakumego kewapata wicawiya- 
owe,” ahinawatci inint Meci‘kaani. “Nahi,” ahitci Meci‘kaha, 
“iniyapi wiatcimohenagowe wicawiyani,” a‘ketutci. “Inugi 
mani niwapuse manicihi menapahiganegi. Ke'kinawatci- 

15 tcahi nesage ugima‘kwaha pyatciapage wimeskwanu‘kwatwi 
uta‘kwe atciapagi. ‘HG, ne‘tadwa ki‘kanenana,’ kiicitaapwa. 
Inimegu wiwickwawagesiyagwe kihanehanemémopwa.  Ini- 
megu imainatamagwe manihi manapahigani,” ahinatei hinihi 
utuskinawamahi. 


I 


‘!” ahiowatci kutagahagi. 


2O amen 2 

Inimegu dwapusitci hina Meci‘kaha. Inamegu a‘pyatci 
dainitci inini ugima‘kwéani duzdsa‘oninitci. Agodsiena‘kwi 
animegi inimegu aapasitci. Ape‘tawi 4‘pyatci ini agdsiena- 
‘kwi a‘peskwasitci. 
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went after him, he kicked him till he made him cry. In 
a little while he almost killed him. He crushed him into 
the ground with the foot. After a while he told those 
other little ones, “You are brave, my little brothers.” 

Then one of them up and spoke. ‘Do not be brave 
any longer. He is not at all drunk,” said the other 
little one. 

After a while he certainly left him alone. 

Thereupon then they started off on a walk. They 
went about over the country. After a while they came 
to a village. “Now then,” said Snapping Turtle, “in the 
morning at daylight, my friends, we will make on attack. 
I myself will first go to the place,” the leader of the war 
party said to them. 

“Good,” said the other little one, “thou art the one 
who sees to it what we shall do,” they said to that Snap- 
ping Turtle. “Now then,” said Snapping Turtle, “verily 
I am now going to tell you what I shall do.” Thus he 
spoke. “Now is the time I shall begin to walk toward 
this village. Verily at the time I shall kill the daughter 
of the chief will be when the light of day is breaking, 
and at the same instant the sky will glow with red in 
the direction whence the morrow comes. ‘Ho, there, our 
comrade has killed her!’ will thus be the thought in your 
hearts. Then is the time when you want to make a great 
noise, when you shall whoop all keep it up. Now is the 
time that you go to attack this village.” Thus he spoke 
to those his young men. 

“All right!” said the other little fellows. 

Thereupon that Snapping Turtle went off on a walk. 
He came there to the place where the chief's daughter 
was, as she lay on the roof of the arbor. When he saw 
a ladder then up he climbed. When he came to a place 
half way up the ladder he lost his footing and fell. 
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Inimegona atanesita ine aicikanonatci, “Kata wina uza- 
miwaizakizataka‘kani uskinawdagi,”' ahinatci inini utanesani. 
Anepatcigdina skwasda. 


Kapotwemegu A‘kaskasitci. Ina a‘pyatci Anepanitci. 
Awaniyegahi dpahina‘pyatci atpeskwasitci. Megutcimegu 
inahi pydatci a‘kiskigwadwatci inini skwazdani. Amatagwi- 
cimatci dcicinitci dicicimatci. Inimegu a‘kwaskwizahutci. 
A‘kwitatagwizenigi anagwaskenutci. 


Kapotwemegu awapanigi, ka‘tenamegu dAmeckwana- 
‘kwa‘ki. Iniceye mahagi Mackotaé‘kahagi amenwipyaga‘kiki 
ahanehanemomutci Amainatagi menapahigani. 


Inamegutci a‘pyaatci menapahiganegi, ini mahagi atota- 
nitcigi, “Hodo’, Maskota‘kahagi manawagi!” Améamecena- 
watci azapimotahegi ahu‘kwahu‘kwaihunahwawatci. Inimegu 


apagacimawatci ahugwahugwaskesuwatci. Kwiyenamegu 


hina neguti Maskuta‘kaha anapaatci atotautci. 


Inicd mana metcemoda a‘kiceswateha inihi aneta Macko- 
takahahi uwanitagwi. ‘Ini’ inini,” a‘ke‘kahwatci Acisonitci 
“Zakanatamitcikwawe,” <ahinatci, “ceye mahani uwanani 
kekicezamone,” ahinatci. 


A‘paimegu awilydiketonitci. Kapotwemegu, “ Ketosama- 
‘kamikezi ananiza‘kaéani uskinawdagi tepe‘kugi. Awédaniye- 








! The mother exhorts the daughter thus so as not to anger the relatives of the 
youths. W. J. (The reference is to the customary courtship at night.) 
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Thereupon the mother thus spoke to her daughter 
“Don't let those young fellows fall and get themselves 
hurt too bad,”' she said to her daughter. But the girl 
herself was asleep. 

After a while Snapping Turtle succeeded in climbing 
up on top. Then he came there where she was sleeping. 
But many a time before he came there he lost his footing 
and fell. As soon as he came there he cut that girl’s 
Peco wer iene hel covered) her over. “He fixed: her in 
a lying position the same as she was. After doing that 
he then jumped down. At the edge of the barren ground 
of the yard he went in under cover. 

After a while came the light of the morning. Sure 
enough the sky was red overhead. ‘Thereupon that was 
an occasion for joyful whooping on the part of the Prairie- 
turtles. They kept up their yells as they went to the 
attack against the village. 

As soon as they arrived in the village then these people 
of the town cried, “Hello, here is a lot of prairie turtles !” 
They began to catch them and put them into fibre bags 
until the bags were full to overflowing. And so they 
cooked them by boiling. They were thoroughly boiled in 
the cooking. Just as one of the prairie turtles dreamed, 
that very thing was what happened to them. 

It was then that this old woman had finished cooking 
part of these prairie turtles. She had cooked eggs with 
them. “Now these things are ready,” she said as she 
called to her by the name she bore, ‘O Zakanatamitci- 
kwawe,” she told her, “I have now cooked these eges 
for thee,” she said to her. | 

But nobody said anything. Presently the mother said, 
“Thou hadst too much of a hard time of it last night 
when thou wert throwing down the young men.” Often 
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megu a‘ke‘kahwatci dcisunitci. Kegeyahi amainahwatc. 


Agositci agdziena‘kwi.  Inimegu  a‘patkacigwizahatci. 
Wanatcii a‘kicgwianitci. Inimegu 4azazigigi dmaiydtci: 
“Kickigwawa netanesa!” ahinatémutci. Inamego dhuta- 
‘katdtci uwiyai. A‘kic&icegimutci. Kapotwemegu_ inahi 


a‘pyatenegutci inini Meci‘kaani anegununitct. 


Kapotwemegu a‘kanawitci hina Meci‘kaha, * Kepapazi- 
catamawi newatiyacani,” ahinatci inini metcemoaani. 
“Manayahapa na‘tamaita netanesani,” ahinatamutct. 


Inimegu  dmecenetci Meci‘kiha. Inimegu ugimaani 
ahuwiginitci diciyenetci. Anatumetci tapodatcigi awitepoa- 
nitci Meci‘kaha witotautci. Kapotwemegu tcagi inahi a‘p- 
yawatci inigi tapoatcigi. Atepowanitci Meci‘kaha wiiciza- 
gipenanitci. Kapotwemegu neguti a‘kanawitci. ‘Nahi 
wane‘kyayagwego wanagwi inami‘tahi anigacaeyagwe, 
inimegu manaha Meci‘kaa amiinahipaginagwe.” 


Indkanawitci Meci‘kaa, “‘Awita wina manaha ineniwa 
ikucagwiza. Inahina kwaskwaskucinage uckutéiwi tanahi 
ugimaapenohani popd‘ketcazwate.” 

“Ho, katena!” ahitci neguti. Kutaga na‘ka a‘kanaitci 
tepowdneniha, “Maniguhimata i‘tpenanagwe manaha Mecti- 
‘kaha. A‘ku‘kwa a‘kwaizetowagwe nepiil, indme'‘tai kect- 
zamagwe nami‘ta1 manaha Meci‘kaéa inahi paginagwe,” 
ahitci ina tepowadneniha. 

Inimegu Meci‘kaha 4‘kanawitci. ‘Ina hina manaha 
ineniwa kwaskwaskupydnage ini nepil tanai ugima‘peno- 
hani popo‘ke‘tcazwate :” 
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called she to her by the name she bore. At last, she 
went after her. She went climbing up the step ladder. 
And then she uncovered her face, but, behold, her head 
was off. Thereupon she began to wail aloud. ‘Oh, my 
daughter's head is cut off!” is what she said. And then 
she flung herself down for sorrow. So she went about 
weeping for sorrow and with much flow of urine. After 
a while she came to the place where Snapping Turtle lay 
under cover. 

Presently that Snapping Turtle said to that old woman, 
“Thou hast dripped urine on my shield and spoiled it.” 

“I just know that this is the one who slew my daughter,” 
thus she spoke. 

And so they took Snapping Turtle and he was led 
away to the place where the chief lived. ‘The councilmen 
were summoned to pass judgement upon Snapping Turtle, 
to see what would be done to him. In a little while 
came all the councilmen of the place. They held a council 
over Snapping Turtle to see what pain they would inflict 
upon him. Presently one up and spoke. ‘I say, if we 
should only dig a hole and if we should make a fire also 
in that hole, then that would be the place where we might 
throw him in.” 

Then up spoke Snapping Turtle. “But this man here 
might perhaps escape. He would grab coals of fire and 
perhaps burn holes in the side of the chief’s child.” 

“Why, that is so” said one. So then another coun- 
cilman up and spoke: ‘This rather we should do with 
this fellow Snapping Turtle. If we fill a kettle full of 
water and then if we fling this fellow Snapping Turtle 
into it,” so spoke that councilman. 

Thereupon Snapping Turtle up and spoke. “If that 
man should dash that water around he perhaps would burn 
holes in the body of the chief’s child?” 
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“Ho, katena!” ahiowatci tapowatcigi. Inind‘ki kutaga 
a‘kanawitci. “Maniguhimata i‘penanagwe manaha Meci- 
‘kaha maskydkugi paginagwe,” 4hitci neguti. Amiaigahe 
tcagatcimutci witotauteha, Meci‘kahamegu ina‘kanawitcl, 
“Ninaze, ni‘kanetige,” ahinatci iniht tapowanitcihi. 


Inimegu tcagi a‘kanaiatci tapowatcigi, “Inigu k&‘tena,” 
ahiowatci. 

“Agwi,” ahitcimegu Meci‘kaha, “ninaze, ni‘kdnetige,” 
ahinatci inihi tapowanitcihi. 

“Agwi, ki‘tcapo‘ka'kanenepenakoho maskydkugi,” dhi- 
netci Meci‘kaéa. Inimegu awapienetci maskyakugi icihi. 


“ Aowi, keteminawigu,” ahinatci ahanemimecenama‘kwitci 
kepthani. 
Kapotwemegu inahi d‘pydnetci maskyakugi atcapo‘ka- 


‘kdgi. Ina™mégu dcowineskwacigi. “Nahi, Meci‘kda 
nepwaha,” ahiowateha inigi tapowatcigi. Petegahatci 
ahuwigiatcl. ; 


Maegwahe kicinicugunaga‘ki kwiyazéagi ametkawateha 
Meci‘kahani apainepenitci. Negutimegu me‘tegwi amanutci 
a‘tcipahwatci uneckugi. “Hod, Meci‘kiha tcipeziwa! Agwi- 
megu nepegini,” ahitci. ‘Nahi’, maatcimutane manayonia 
nazata ugima‘kwahani,” ahiowatci. 


Iniwinana ineniwa a‘pemamutci naategicii. Inimegu inigi 
kwiaziagi amaiatcimutci, “Meci‘kahamegu pemamowa,” 
ahiowateha. 

Inimegu dnatumetci Ketatéa dinatunahwatci inini Meci- 
‘kahani. “Nahi,” ahinetci, “keme‘kwanemenepena dwina- 
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“Why, of course, that is so,” said the councillors. 
Thereupon another also up and. spoke. ‘This rather 
indeed we should do with this fellow Snapping Turtle. 
We should fling him in a pond,” so spoke one. But 
before the man was done telling what should be done 
with him, Snapping Turtle up then and spoke thus, ‘1 
will live, O my friends,” so he said to those councillors. 

Then up spoke all the councillors, “That is so,” they said. 


“No,” Snapping Turtle kept asaying, “I will live, O 
my friends,” so he said to those councillors. 

“No, we are going to throw thee into the water of the 
lake,” they told Snapping Turtle. Thereupon they began 
to lead him towards the lake. 

NO udomiaves pitymtonmme,» hersaidytothemsp-asvhe 
went grabbing at the switches along the way. 

Presently they fetched him there to, the lake and: he 
was thrown into the water. And there of a truth he lay 
on his back with his legs spread apart. “Now then 
Snapping Turtle is dead,” said those councillors. So back 
they went to where they lived. 

Perhaps two days had passed by when the boys found 
Snapping Turtle, and he was not dead. One of them 
ran got a stick and poked him where the leg and the 
belly meet. “Ho, there, Snapping Turtle starts with a 
Peg VV Ye he mismenotdead (ss 50 uhespoke, “Come; 
let us go and report that here is that fellow who at a 
time now past killed the chief’s daughter (princess). Thus 
they spoke. 

As for that fellow himself he took to flight toward the 
middle of the water. Thereupon those boys went and 
told, “Why Snapping Turtle has fled.” Thus they spoke. 

Thereupon Otter was sent for to go and hunt for that 
Snapping Turtle. “Well, now,” they said to him, “we 
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tonahwatci Meci‘kaha pemamowatcaipi. Kinamegu nepigi 
ketotatezi,” ahinitci Ketataha. 


Inimegu a‘kanawitci Ketataha. ‘“Hini’,” ahitci. A‘tpemia- 
pusatci, atcapdgizautci. Kapdotwemegu asagipugutci Meci- 
‘kaihani unecigi. Kapotwanahi azazagetawatc1 Ketataha, 
“Nesagipugwa Meci‘kaha,” ahitct. 


“Tanamegu kezagipugwa?’” ahinawatci inigi tapowatcigt. 


“Niyagitcahi,” ahitci hina Ketataha. Awanitcigditci- 
tca mahagi tapowatcigi kwiyena dazagipugugwani dicigitcl. 
Nezenwi magwahe ano‘kinanatutawatecl. 

Ini ahatcimoheguwatci, “Nezagineciié‘pugwakoho’,” ahi- 
nateha, “‘Neneme‘kiagitca iketowate kipagizamene,’ nete- 
gwa manaha Meci‘kaha.” 


“Hi, tanitcahi witotonage:” ahinawatci inigi tapowatcigt. 


“Hini,” ahitcit hina Ketataa, “nemicamitcahi a‘kwitapa- 
‘kwe kicwaskizetopwa,” ahinatci inihi tepowanitcihi. “ Hini’,” 
ahiowateha. 

Inimegu dicawiwatci. Kia‘tenamegu a‘ketowateha Nene- 
me‘kiwagi. Inimegu a‘pagizametci Ketatiha. 


Ini no‘ki anatumetci Igamozia.t. “Nahi’,” ahinetci, “Ini- 
yapame‘kwanemenage 4zi‘ka‘tamani manihi maskyagwi. 
Meci‘kaha ina aiwa.” 


“Hini’,” ahitci ina Igamozia.! Inemegu datci ananaicigi 
acitagame. Azi‘ka‘tagi ini nepii. Kapotwemegu a‘katawi- 
tcagatagi. Aapiskwatcatct. 


1 The word means ‘Bittern’, or possibly a variety of heron. — T. M. 
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have picked thee out in order that thou wilt go look for 
Snapping Turtle. It is said he has fled. Now with thee, 
thou belongest in the water.” Thus they told Otter. 

Thereupon Otter up and spoke. ‘That’s what [’ll do.’ 
Then away he started on his journey, into the water he 
jumped. Pretty soon he was bitten on the testicles by 
Snapping Turtle who had told of him there. Then in a 
little while afterwards Otter came up out of the water 
crying, “Oh, Snapping Turtle bit hold of me!” So he said. 

“Where did he bite hold of thee:” those councillors 
said to him. 

ayvity, ere on ~my,)testicle, said. that Otter. These 
councillors did not know just in what place he was bitten. 
Perhaps three times more they asked him. 

Then he told them, “Why he bit me on the testicles 
and held me there,” thus he told them, “‘Verily when the 
Thunderers cry then will I let thee go’, so this Snapping 
Turtle told me.” | 

“Goodness sake, pray what can we do for thee?” said 
those councillors to him. 

“This is it,” said that Otter, “I want you to spread my 
magic bundle on top of the roof,” he said to those coun- 
cillors. “That’s it,” they said among themselves. 

That was the very thing they did. Sure enough the 
Thunderers began to cry. Then indeed was the Otter 
let go. , 

Thereupon then the Igamodzia'! was sent for. “Now 
then,” he was told, ‘verily we have now thought of thee 
to suck the water dry from this lake. Snapping Turtle 
ismine there,” 

“That will be done,” so spoke that Igamozia.1 Thither 
he went and lay himself down near the shore. ‘Then he 
sucked out the water. In a little while he had almost all 
the water down inside of him. He was big at the belly. 
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Iniceyehe |Meci‘kaha inaicizatci a‘paitcainawatci _Igamozia. 
Inimegu a‘po‘ketcanetci Igamozia. Nepimegu 4ziginatigi 
petegici. Aiyapami aa‘kwaizegi nepil. 


Inimegu ceyehe 4anwdnemutci imecenawatci Meci‘kaani. 
Inicinazatce. 


Ina‘kwitci’. 
MIscELLANEOUS TALES. 
7. Uskinaéa aégi Utayai. 
Mana uskinada da‘peme‘katcl. Kapotwe adneme'taatci 


uta‘kwe ayatci a‘tanetundamunitci aneta. “Wandagiyuyadtuge 
inigi?” dicitahatci. Inahatci, wanatcihi Ahapigwani aégi 
Ketiani a‘tanwaatinitci katat amigatinitct dwautcitinitci 
pecegeziant. 


“Ninatcahi me‘tami neme‘kaaawa,”! ahitci Ketia. ‘O, 
agwi, ninaguhu me‘tami neme‘kaawa,” 4hitci A‘apigwa. 
“Ha’o,” ahinatci. “Kaciketecaipwa, nemecohetige?” “HO, 
managu netutcimegwa mahani pecegeziani,” ahitci Ketia. 
“Nahi’, kihatcimohenepwa_ wiicicaidgwe,” ahinatcitcai. 
A‘po‘kocamaatcitcahi tcdane‘kii. “Nahi,” ahinatci Adpi- 
gwani, “mani kina a‘tcuwicitci kiuteamwawa. Yo‘tcahi 
kihuwigi manihi owici tcagatamane,” ahinatci inini A‘api- 
gwani. “Inigwiena nocii,” ahigutci. 


Kicatcimohatcitcaht Aaminegutci  wiicimaucea‘apigwitcl. 
Inini na‘ka Ketiani a€gimego ini dicainitci. Aminegutci 





1 Read -aaiwa. 
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Then over in that direction went Snapping Turtle with 
speed, but Igamozia did not see him. And then a hole 
was made in the belly of Igamodzia. There upon the 
water spilled back into its place. Back again was the 
lake filled with water. 

In that way it came to pass that they failed to catch 
Snapping Turtle. In that way it happened that he was 
saved from death. 

‘bhatt is: thes ends of, the istory: 


MIscELLANEOUS TALES. 
7. A Young Man and His Pets. 


This youth was walking along. Suddenly while uneasy 
in his mind, some people were talking in the direction he 
was going. “Who pray, are these people?” he thought 
in his heart. When he went there, behold there was a 
Tarantula and an Eagle quarreling with each other; they 
were just about to fight and nearly came to blows over 
a deer. 

Sveti Woundmiiinmnatst: psaid the Kagle.a%Oh no! 
I really was the one to find him first,” said the Tarantula. 
siscilows said) (the youth) to them: “What is the matter 
with you my grandfathers?” ‘Oh this fellow won't let me 
have this deer,” said the Eagle. “I will tell you what to 
do“averily, heusaidito! thems’ Ele: cut. the ideer tn half 
evenly. “Well,” he said to the Tarantula, “the head part 
you will eat. Here truly you will live after you have eaten 
Momaliethis, head,’ he*said to the: Tarantula. “Just so, my 
grandchild,” he was told. 

Verily after he had told him he was given a present 
so that at any time he could become a tarantula. Also 
that Eagle did likewise. That youth was given a feather 
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migonani iutahimitci. Awdpuzatcitcai. Titiani autciganuitci 
na‘ka Meckwiminani ahutattci natka Kanwazodani 4égi 
Witegoant dégi Pod‘pozihani. Kapdtwemegu pagutanigi 
d‘ke‘kecitci tagwinihi utatyani. 


Acicanitci Ayamod‘ani® wapanigi imama‘kwatapitci Aya- 
moda. ‘“Kaciketecai, nemecu? Pa‘tki kemama‘kwatapi,” 
ahinatci inini Ayamod‘ani. “O, nemezainaguhu ayoho’. 
Tayawi tacicacicdane,” dhitci ina Ayamoda. “O, ya‘tca 
ki‘ai, nemecu,” ahitci Ayamoda. Aminatcitcahi maucewii- 
ciku‘kinagwihunitci. “O, yd‘tca pyaane kapotwe kinai- 
yoho,” ahitci ina Ayamoda. 


Awapuziatcitca ina kwiazda. Pa'kutdnigi no‘ki a‘ke‘ke- 
citci Ahu‘kwaamigi. Acicanitci no‘ki Witegoani. Wapanigi 
aca‘kwa'‘ca‘kwapinitci. “O, kaciketecai, nemeco? Pa‘ki- 
mego keca‘kwaca‘kwapi,” ahinatci inini Witegoani. “O, 
wanecicdinahitca manihi. AyOd‘tayawi tacicacicaane neteci- 
taheguhu,” ahinatci ina Witegod‘a inini kwiazd‘ani. “O, 
yo‘tca kiai, nemeco,” ahinatci ina kwiazda inini Witegoani. 


Awapuzatcitca. O, dnegutihatci utayani.  Pagutanigi 
a‘ke‘kecitci no‘ki. Wapanigi aca‘kwaca‘kwapinitct Popozi- 
hani. “O, kaciketecai, nemecu? Pa‘ki keca‘kwaca‘kwapi,” 
ahinatci. “O, nemezaindguhu yohu tayawitacicacicaane,” 
Ahitci ina Po‘pozia. “‘O, yo kiai, nemeco,” ahinatci. 


Askatcima awapuzatci. ‘Wa, a‘ponutaitci! Kapotwemegu 
menapahigani a‘pydnutagi. Atecitcahi atahinigi wigiyapi 

1 Such is my understanding of this desperate passage. The tuft apparently is 
caused by fright. 
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for his very own. Then he started off. The reason the 
jay-bird has a tuft is because he (the youth) had a Jay- 
bird and a Red-bird for pets, and Panther, also Owl and 
Screech-owl.' Soon at night he camped, together with 
those pets of his. 

When this Panther went out hunting the next day, the 
Panther was continuously sitting still. “Well, what is the 
matter with you, my grandfather? You are sitting very still,” 
he said to the Panther. “Oh, I am fond of it here. I wish 
you would always do your hunting here,” said that Panther. 
“Well, you are to live here, my grandfather,” said the Little 
Giant. Then verily he gave him willingly the power to 
change himself to another form. ‘Well, if you come here, 
I hope sometime you will visit me here,” said that Panther. 

Then that boy walked away. At night time again he 
camped out in the forest. Then Owl again went hunting. 
In the morning he sat looking tired. “Oh, what is the 
matter with you, my grandfather? You are seated looking 
very tired,” he said to that Owl. ‘Oh, this really is a nice 
place to hunt. Here I wish you would always do your 
hunting, truly I thought in my heart,” said that Owl to 
that boy. ‘Well you will live here, my grandfather,” 
said that boy to that Owl. 

Then he walked off. Well he had only one pet. At 
night he camped again. In the morning the Screech-owl 
sat tired out. “What is the matter with you, my grand- 
father? You are sitting as if tired out,” said the boy to 
him. “I like this place to hunt in,” said that Screech-owl. 
“Oh you are going to live here, my grandfather,” he said 
to him. 

Later on he walked on. Behold he had no more pets.® 
Suddenly he came to a village. Near by was a house; 


2 Note the word can also mean “little giant.” 
3 Apparently Jay-bird and Red-bird are overlooked. 
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‘naiidtci. Wa&anatci metcemoahani inahi ahuwiginitci. O, 
pa‘kimegu dmenwitahdnitci ina a‘pyatci. “‘O  pa‘kiwina, 
noci‘i, mami‘ketipi mayoho caskezi‘a daitci cacagaipi,” 
ahigutci inini nadihatcini. 


Kapotwemegu ina a4‘pyanitci neguti uskinadani ahuwi- 
‘kanitcitcahi. “Nahi’, ni‘ka, maiwapagatane dmi‘ketigi,” 
ahigutci. Ine‘tcahi ahaatci. Kapdotwemegu ahitcimi‘ketitci. 
Amenwipyaga‘kigapehe  4‘papdine‘kwdnitci utciganoani 
Titiaar! “111i, tl ahinitcapehe, 


(0) amanaa‘kyatci caskezia. Pda‘kutdnigi anote‘kwaatcl, 
A‘kecatcimegutci. Agwami pe'kutagini Amai‘pamatci inini 
itkwaani. 

Kapotwe negutenwi ahatcimohegutci o‘komezani ina 
uskinada: “‘Awaawanegodgiyapi mahagi ayoho’ caskezi‘agi 
manetoani metaswitepaniani; dmegutcimegu a‘kicigihitci 
awanegogi,” ahigutcio‘komezani ina uskinada. Kapodtwe 
ka‘tena d‘awanetci ina cdskezia. O, a'ka‘twitahdtci uski- 
nada.” Taniuydtuge ami‘penanagi neteskwaziema dwiuwi- 
wiani,” dicitahatci. “Nahi’,” ninatuna‘hwawa. Agwi‘wina 
wiwitamiyani ni‘ka?” ahinatci neguti uskinadani. “Na‘hwana 
kiwitamene,” ahigutci. 


Awapuziatcitcahi. Kapotwana acitagadmi d‘tatagwagenagi 
dnemazuhatci uketigunemani. ‘ Nahi’,” ahinatci uwi‘kanani, 
“a‘kaapami nemigunema. Kata wina meceniaégani katai 
kipizate. Kiketemahi mecenate. Aigwamezinutcahi wi- 
paimecenatci; cdski a‘kaapami,” 4hinatci inini uwi‘kanani, 
“Ke‘kinaatcitcahi kipizate manaha miguna, ‘O, nezapi 
ni‘kana,’ kiicitaéhe. Ini i‘penoani. Paitcahi kipizate, ‘Agwi 
nezetcini ni‘kana,’ kiicitahe,” ahinatci uwi‘kanani. 
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he visited it. Behold, an old woman dwelt there. Oh 
but she was exceedingly glad he came there. “Oh my 
grandson, there is abundance of gambling where yon 
maiden lives; it is the nine-game,” he was told by the 
one whom he visited. 

Soon when he came there, truly he and one young man 
became friends. ‘Well, my friend, let us watch the gam- 
bling,” he was told. Verily they went there. Soon he 
started gambling with them. When the pleasant sound of 
his cry was heard approaching, the Jay-bird would flap 
his wings against his crest: “Ti1, tii, tii,” he would say. 

Oh the maiden was smitten with love. At night he 
went courting; he found favor with her. Every night he 
went to sleep with that woman. 

Suddenly once that youth was told by his grandmother, 
“Well, these maidens are all constantly carried away by 
a ten-headed manitou; immediately as soon as they be- 
come mature they are taken,” that young man was told 
by his grandmother. Soon, eventually, that very particular 
maiden was taken away. Oh that young man felt sad. 
“How pray shall I manage to marry my girl?” he thought 
in his heart. “Well, I will look for her. Will you not 
go with me, my friend,” he said to one youth. “Surely 
I will accompany you,” he was told. 

Verily they walked away. . Soon close to the bank he 
pulled up some grass and cleared off the earth, and 
planted his eagle feather upright. “Well!” he said to his 
friend, “watch my feather; don’t catch it, if it is about 
to fall. You might harm me if you catch it. Verily be 
willingly watchful not to catch it; merely look at it,’ he 
said to that friend of his. “If this feather falls, truly by 
that sign ‘Alas, my ‘friend is killed,’ you will think. Then 
you can go home. If it does not fall ‘My friend has 
not been slain, you will think,’” he said to his friend. 
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Kicinicimatci a‘ketiitci a‘kwitcime‘tegugi 4‘pagicinitct. 
Kapotwahunizanitci nepigici. A‘apigwanitcthi. andatci 
agwitci nepigi ahaneminitci. ‘“‘Ku, ka‘tena ni‘kana mane- 
toiwa!” aicitahadtci ina uskinada. 


Kapotwetcahi ina kutaga 4a‘kutaitci; dahayamoahitc. 
Namepyagi a‘peme‘katci. Kapdotwame‘kaatci inihi i‘kwaai 
ahayahayanitci. Anepohinitci yatuge mane; A‘tcagipiga- 
‘penanitci. Wautcihaminitct ama‘kamaatci inini i‘kwaani 
nanatcini. Kapotwa‘pyanitcl. “H6, pyaanani!” ahigutci. 
“Keketema‘to kiat a‘pyaani. Neciezia manaha nanacia- 
meta,” ahigutci inini kwaani. “Ho, ‘agwi, nimigatitcahi. 
Kiwitamene inecihi,” ahinatci inini itkwaani. “‘O, ‘agwi,” 
ahitci. “Kematetahegitcahi nthapi; nihahapigwahi,” ahinatei 
inini i‘kwaani.  At‘pitotatcitcahi dhugotahinitci namegi 
ahapitci. 


A‘penutcitca ina itkwda. Ina A‘pyatci, damenatcigatci 
madtaswitepata. Pagutdnigi ai‘pamatci inini itkwaéani. 
Apanigi ayapami d4me‘tozdneniitci. Pa'kaa‘kwatci miatas- 
witepata. “Pyanu, kimigatipena, uskina‘e,” ahitci. Ami 
gatiatcitcahi. Kapotwemegu dnenu‘taatci itkwa‘al amayo- 
nitci. “Aigwamezinu, askina‘e!” ahigutci. Ineceyu pa‘ka- 
wicigitci. Ame‘kwanematci Ketiani wimainatcihegutci 
na‘ka A‘dpigwani na‘ka Kanwazoa‘ani aégi Witégohani. 
Kicinene'kanematci inihi tcagi me‘tcdpaginatci inini Matas- 
witepanitcini, danezateha i‘kwd‘ai. Pa'katapezinitci mahagi 
taswit pahinepohitcig1. 


Mayagagahe uskinada migunani a‘kaapamata ama'kwa- 
tcikapanitci, “O, ‘agwi nezetci ni‘kana,” dicitahatci. Pa- 
‘kapi‘tezitct. 

Inimana kutaga dmaatenatci upiayahi, anetayu mahagi 
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After he told his friend, he turned into an eagle and 
lit on the top of a tree. Soon he flew toward the water. 
Then he turned into a tarantula, as his friend saw him 
going on top of the water. “Well surely my friend is of 
the nature of a manitou!” the youth thought in his heart. 

Suddenly the other dove beneath the water; he became 
a giant. He walked along under the water. Soon he 
found where those women had gone. Many were surely 
dead; they were all starved to death. He lay in wait 
for that woman whom he went to fetch away, where she 
went to get water. Suddenly she came, “So you have 
come!” he was told. “You have endangered yourself by 
coming, this man who took us away is powerful,” he was 
told by that woman. ‘Oh no, truly he and I will fight. 
I will accompany you there,” he said to that woman. 
“Oh no,” she said. ‘Verily I will sit on your leggings, 
I will become a tarantula,’ he said to that woman. He 
crawled under her dress and sat there. 

Then truly that woman went home. When she arrived 
there the ten-headed monster smelt something. At night 
he (the youth) slept with the woman. Next day he turned 
back into a man. The ten-headed one became very angry. 
“Come, let us fight, young man,” he said. Truly then 
they fought against each other. Suddenly he heard the 
woman weeping. “You had better watch out young man,” 
he was told. Then he tried his level best. Then he 
thought that Eagle would help him, Tarantula, Panther 
and Owl. After he thought of all of these, he threw 
down that ten-headed one who had been killing the women. 
As many of them as were not dead rejoiced greatly. 

As for the absent young man who was watching the 
feather, — when it stood quietly, “Oh my friend is not 
killed,” he thought in his heart. He was very glad. 

When this other gathered his feathers verily some of 
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kataidnepoiatci aneta i‘knahagi, dmawa‘ki  u‘kanani. 
I‘kwa‘agi na“tal utu‘kanemwaani ina mataswitepata papya- 
natcihi. Aza‘kathwatci inihi upiayahi. “He”hé kemaina- 
negopena, ikwdetigé! Pazegwizagd, kitpemamopenoo!” 

5 ahinatci inihi i‘kwd‘ai. Anetamegu d‘pazegwitcizatci, ane- 
ta caski Amaméatcaitci, Aneta u‘kanani 4mamatcaimiga‘k dég1. 
Niaonamegi ini Aicicaitcl tcagimegu a‘pazigwitcizatci inigi 
ikwdagi, anazatci. ‘O, pa‘kimegu 4‘tapezitci. 


Ine ahaatcitcahi dinahazatci umigunemani ina uskinaaa. 

10 Ina a&‘pyaatci. “Nahi’, waapaimi wihuwianina mahagi 

ikwaagi,” ahinadtci inini uwitkanani. Ahuwiitcitca neguti 
inihi ina uskinada. 

' A‘penuatci. Ina pydatci menapahiganegi, “Nahi’, pape- 

nugu ahuwigiydagwicihi,” ahinatci ina uskinada inihi 1‘kwa‘ai.” 

15 Apdpenutcitca inigi. Pa'katapezitci kegimezi manapahigani. 


Ahuwiitci ina uskinad anini i‘kwadani apinanatcini. Ka- 
potwetcahi ahunitcanezitci, “Nahi’,” ahinatci uwiani, “Peno- 
tane ahuwigianicihi,” ahinatci. Awitamatci. Pyatcihatci, 
dtanemihatci Pd‘pd‘zi‘ani duskipyainutaatci. “Mana koci- 

20 zema,” 4hinatci. .*O, pyacu;: nitkecdmu,” ahitci ina? PG: 
‘pozi‘a; a‘kecdmutci inint kwiazdani. Wapanigi aapuzaatci 
Witegoani na‘ka a‘pyanutaatci. Inimegu dicaitci; a‘pendatci 
d‘kecdmutcapehe inini kwiazdhani. Wapanigi no‘ki aapu- 
zatcl; inimegu nidnie dicaitci Kanwazod‘ani; no‘ki a‘keca- 

25 mutci inint kwiaza‘ani. Wapanigi no‘ki d4apuzatct. 


Inimegu &‘kwitcl. 
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those women were almost dead; there were many bones. 
They were the bones of the women whom the ten-headed 
one also had brought. He burned his feathers. ‘Hey, 
hey women, they are attacking us! Rise to your feet; let 
us flee for our lives,” he told those women. Some of 
them indeed rose to their feet, some merely moved, some 
of the bones also stirred. The fourth time he did the 
same: all. of these women rose to their feet; they became 
alive. Oh they were glad. 

Then they went to where the young man left the feather. 
They came there. “Well, examine these women carefully, 
whomever you would marry,” he said to that friend of his. 
Verily that young man married one of them. 

They started off. After they got to the village, “Well, 
you can go where you live,” that young man said to 
those women. Then all started home. The entire village 
was very glad. 

That young man married the woman whom he went 
after. Truly soon did they have a child. “Well,” he 
said to his wife, “Let us go home to where I live,” he 
said to her. Then he went with her. He started away 
on his trail; he continued on till he first came to the 
Screech-owl. “This is your grandson,” he said to him. 
“Oh hand him to me that I may pet him,” Screech-owl 
saidwto shim \lhembhe spettedithe: littic: boys The next 
day he started on also until he came to Owl. He did 
the same; always was he wont to pet the little boy. 
Next day he went on; Panther did the same thing, and 
he petted that little boy. Then next day again he 
went on. 

This indeed is the end. 
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8. Pacito‘a unitcaneza‘t. 


Ahuwigitcitca aneta mahagi. Pacitoha caga a‘taswihatci 
ugwizahi neguti iskwaézdani matca‘kotcihani. Acdcicaatci. 
Matca‘kotcihatcahi kwiazaha 4'‘ke‘tuazitci. Caskapehe 
uwinaniani a‘pyatotci. A‘tketemahatci tcagdciginitcihi mi- 
tcipahahi. Kapotwemegu, ‘Taniyuyatuge amo‘tcikaskine- 
zagi negwiza?” A‘kiamatci tatagi ugwizani. 


Kapotwemegu aapuzatci. Coskinaziani amainahwatecl. 
“Nahi’,” ahinatci. ‘“Pa‘kitca kina ketanieza. Kekataiane- 
menetcahi manihi wiicienatci manaha negwiza a‘kicki‘tagi; 
uzamimegu keketemahegoa’a dmitcipahiiyagwe.” * Hini,” 
ahitcitca hina codskinaziha. ‘Pe'kutagetcahi wime'powi,” 
ahitci, “Hina‘tcahi nipeme‘ka wahutcihamagwe nihu‘kai.” 
“Hini’,” ahitci ina pacitoha. A‘penutci. 


Pa‘kutagetca dame‘pugi. Wapagi anepinategi iskwazaa. 
Anamegitcii ahu‘kainitcitcii pecegeziani. “Yaa, niatcimo- 
haagi nezezdagi!” ahitci. A‘tke'tcipenutci /neci. Ina a‘pyatci 
datcimutci, “Pecegezia wautenamani nepi pemi‘kada.” Ha 
pazegwigd, negwizetige, kinaganapwa!” Apapazegwitci 
u skinawdéagi. Ayatuge 4nepatci ina a‘kotcia. “Hé, kinenu- 
cegahi, negwihi! mainatamai; ketotamagi wikaskihwana- 
matanawagi inini coskinaziani,” ahinatci ugwizani. 


A‘pazegwitcitca ina kwiazda. Me'tahani amamatci 
ahapuzatci. A‘ketcipenutci pa‘ki. Kapotwemegu amama- 
tanatci ototamahi. Kapotwetci a‘tcagipeme‘kanatci. 


Andateha pecegeziani ahanemipahonitci. Kapdotwemegu 
Aamatanatci a‘kaske'kaatci, “Tana‘tka ketaha, nemecu? 
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8. An Old Man’s Children. 


It was where some of these were living. An old man 
had nine sons; one girl, the youngest-born. They were 
hunting. Verily the youngest boy was the best hunter. 
He merely brought the tongues. He killed extravagantly 
all kinds. of game animals. Soon, “Pray how can I 
accomplish the death of my son?” Presumably he was 
jealous of his son. 

Soon he walked off. He went to see Antelope. “Well,” 
he said to him, *You are very swift on foot. Verily I 
want you to do this, namely, lead this son of mine to 
the waterfall; he kills you too indiscriminately, you who 


are game animals.” ‘Very good,” said that Antelope. 
“Tonight, truly it will snow,” he said, “truly I will go 
by where you dip water and will make a track.” “Very 


good,” said that old man. Then he went home. 

Verily that night it snowed. The next day the little 
girl went to fetch water. To her amazement she saw 
where the deer had made a track. ‘Oh I will tell my 
elder brothers!” she said. She ran back home at full 
speed. When she got there she announced, “A deer has 
made a track where I get water.” “Come, rise to your 
feet, my sons, you will track him!” Then the youths 
got up, one by one. The youngest was still sleeping 
there. “Hey, can you hear, my son? Go after that deer 
for them; your brothers will not be able to overtake that 
antelope,” he said to his son. 

Then that boy rose to his feet. He took his bow; 
then he started off walking. Then he ran at full speed. 
Soon indeed he overtook his brothers, one by one. Soon 
moreover he passed by all. He saw the deer on the run. 
Soon he overtook it as he ran round in front of it. 
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nagizanu,” ahinatci. Anagizanitci a'pemwatci. A‘penutci 
petegi. Aanemitcahinezatci pecegeziahi; caskapehe A‘ke- 
tcinanidacwatcl. Kapotwemegu uwinaniani admanodtagt. 
Kapotwenahi a‘pyatci ahuwigitci pa‘kutanigi. Tci‘k! ahi- 
nuwasa‘totci; iskwazia dnuwitci. Awigdzitci inini danaha- 
‘totci menwihi. “li, agwiganagwa!” 4dicitahatci pacitdha. 
“No‘ki ni‘kutcawi apage,” dicitahatci. 


Apuzatciteahi apanigi. Amainahwateha Kecianizdani. 
“Nahi,” ahinatci, “kegataienemene negwiza manihi wiici- 
yenatci a‘kicki‘tagi. Pa‘kitcahi aigwamezinu aniizapani' 
yuhu’ negwiza,” ahinatci inini Kecianizaani. ‘* Hinr’,” 
ahigutci. “Ini niicawi. Pe‘kutéigitcahi igonwaskahi,” ahinatci 
ininini pacitohani. A‘penutci pacitoga. 


Awapagi dnepinategi iskwazdha du‘kaihatci Mecddani. 
A‘kegenipenutci. “Mecadéa wautciamani pemi‘kada,” ahi- 
natci uzezdai. “Pazegwigd, pemi‘kawawatcaipii mecada !” 
ahinatci inihi kwiazdai pacitoha. Papazegwiatci kwiazdagi. 


Ieskatci a‘kdetcia A‘pazegwitci. Amamatci ume'‘tdani. 
Aadpuzatci. Kapotwemegu tcaga‘'peme‘kanatci uzezidai. 
Patkimegu a‘ke‘tcipenutct. Zipoani a‘ka‘kagamaskatci. 


Kapotwemegu a‘tapindaatci Mecadani. ‘“‘Ha’a, wihagwani 
nemecoha!” ahinatci fneci. Ka‘ke'tcipenutci. Amahi- 
mocitcigagwe meciia A'peme'kanitci. A‘pemwatci ina 
kwiazda, danezatci. Caskimegu uwinanii a‘ketecagi. A‘pe- 
nutci ahaneminezatci mecddai; uwinaniani caskamanutci. 
Kapotwemegonahi a‘pyatci, pa‘ki a‘pe‘kutainigi, “Tci‘k!” 





' Before the suffix (?) -pani, the pronominal ending -wa is omitted. 
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“Where are you going, my grandfather? Stop in your 
flight,” he said to it. When it stopped in its flight he 
shot at it. Then he went back home. Verily he continued 
to kill deer; he continued merely to cut out the tongues. 
Soon he had many to tongues to carry. Soon at night 
he came to where he lived. Bang! went a sound; then 
tnemigirll’ camel ouvmroie carefully ¥fixed) them= inicely. 
“Come, that never will do!” the old man thought in his 
heart. “I will try again to-morrow,” he thought. 

The next day verily he started off on a walk. He 
went to see Young Elk. “Well,” he said to him. ‘I very 
greatly desire this of you, namely, that you take my son 
to the falls. Pray do the best you can. Yon fellow, my 
son, is a fine runner, I would have you understand,” he 
said to that Young Elk. ‘Very good,” he was told. ‘1 
will do so. Truly tonight it will snow again on the snow 
that has already fallen,” Young Elk said to that old man. 
Then the old man went home. 

Next morning when the little girl went after water she 
tracked an Elk. She immediately went home. ‘An elk 
has made a track where I get water,” she said to her 
elder brothers. “Rise up! verily they say an elk has 
gone by leaving a trail!” the old man said to those boys. 
The boys rose to their feet. The youngest was the last 
to rise to his feet. He seized his bow. ‘Then he started 
off. Soon indeed he passed by all his elder brothers. 
Then he went at full speed. He jumped over creeks as 
he went on. Suddenly he spied the Elk, as he was going. 
“Well, where is my grandfather going?” he said to him. 
He ran at top speed. Before the Elk overheard him the 
former passed by him. Then that boy shot at the Elk 
and killed him. He merely cut out the tongues. Then 
he went home; he continued to kill elks; he merely took 
out the tongues. Soon when over there he came between 
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ahinwaiza‘totci uwinaniani. At‘pitigatci. Papegwa iskwazda 
anuitci, anaha‘totci inini Owinanidni ato‘ka. ‘“I‘, agwiga- 
nagwa!” dicitahatci pacitoga, “Apage nod‘ki nigutcai,” 
dicitahatci. “Nimaiapamaatcahi no‘ki Ma‘kwaha wapage.” 


Wapanigitcaht awapuzatci’, anaihatci no‘ki Ma‘kwani. 
“Nahi’, Ma‘kwehe, kekataanemene negwiza manihi wiicie- 
natci a‘kicki‘tagi,” ahinatci inint Ma‘kwani. ‘ Hini’, int niicai,” 
dhigutci. ‘“Pe‘kutagetcaht wimepowi no‘ki,” ahitci ina 
ma‘kwaa. “Aigwamezinutcahi, Ma‘kwehe, aniizipaniyoho 
negwiza,” ahitci ina pacitoga. A‘penutci. 


Wapanigi d‘pazegwitci iskwazia nepainategi. Au‘kaiatci 
Ma‘kwani, a‘kegenipenutci. Ina apyatci aatcimuhatci uze- 
ziai. “Kacinagwa, pazegwigu, negwizetige!” Inapaze- 
gwiatci inigi uskinadagi. Amainanaatci inini Ma‘kwani. 
Maa'tca‘kowe dpazegwitci a‘koetcia. Amamatci ume'taani 
uwipani tagwi. Adpuzitci. Kapotwemegu 4‘tcagipeme‘ka- 
natci utdtamaj. Anaganatci ma‘kwani. Kapotw‘d‘kiaya- 
‘ayatci ici‘kaunitci “Mu, papyadece manaha iaaza!” dicita- 
hatci.  A‘kicki‘tagi uta'kwe dicizatci. Kapdtwemegu 
maucenahinaha a‘kaska‘utcigatci. Kapotwe ka‘tena du‘kai- 
‘atcl. “‘Hata, wihagwani Ma‘kwaa! kemataneneku‘hwina” 
aitagi uiai. Anaganatci. Kapotwemegu Amatanatci. 
“Tcipatcizanu, nemecu,” ahinatci. Aa‘kwatcitca pa‘ki Ma- 
‘kwaa.  A‘paindgizatci 4 pemwatci ki‘ki‘ki, anezatci. 
A‘penutci. Kicinezatci, ma‘kwaitcahi 4aneminezatci. Uwi- 
naniani caskaéamanutci. ‘A®, naitepe‘kinigi ina A‘pyatecl. 
A‘ke'tcigi pa‘tki. Tcagiceye‘4" dnepanitci utahthemahi. 
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dusk and midnight, “Bang,” he made the tongue resound 
loudly. Then he entered. At once the little girl went 
out; she then arranged the tongues nicely. ‘Fie, this 
will never do,” thought the old man. ‘To-morrow I will 
try again,” he thought in his heart. ‘Verily I am going 
to see Bear also to-morrow.” 

In the morning he started off; he likewise visited Bear. 
“Well, Bear, I greatly desire you to lead away my son 
Oven therentomthebifallsyinhe: said: to “thatyBear. » “Very 
good, I will do so,” he was told. ‘Tonight verily it will 
snow again,” said that Bear. “Pray do be careful, Bear, 
yon fellow, my son, is a very good runner I would have 
you understand,” said that old man. ‘Then he went home. 

The next morning the little girl rose to her feet and 
went to fetch water. She tracked the Bear, then she 
immediately went home. When she got there she told 
her elder brothers, “Well, get up my sons!” Then these 
youths rose to their feet. They went to attack that Bear. 
The youngest born was the last to rise to his feet. He 
seized his bow and arrows. Then he started forth. Soon 
indeed he passed by all of his brothers. Then he followed 
the bear. Soon the tracks went in every direction. “I 
declare, this fellow may have gone in this direction,” he 
thought in his heart. He ran toward the fall. Soon at 
some place yonder he searched for tracks. Finally he found 
the trail. “Now where has the Bear gone! | will surely 
overtake you,” he said to himself. Then he followed him. 
Soon he overtook him. ‘Stop, my grandfather!” he said 
to him. Then the Bear became very angry. As he did 
not cease his running, without further ado the former shot 
aidesniled him vvhen jhe went» home. ~ After he had 
killed him, verily he continued killing bears. He merely 
cut out the tongues. Well at midnight he came there. 
He was tired. All his folks were already sleeping. ‘The 
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Wapanigi ato‘kitci pacitoga. Andatcitci ugwizani dne- 
panitci. “Hé’a, agwiganagwa! ko, tani yatuge dmipena- 
nagi negwiza lacenutci,” aicitahatct. 

Apanigi no‘ki awapuzatci, maskyaguki ahatci. Kapot- 
wana a‘pyatci, “Nahi’, Manetowe, yo‘ayanani nowinu,” 
ahittagi ini maskyagwi. Anowitci Manetda ameckwiinatci 
acigani, negutimegu daskipagezinitci uwiinani. ‘“Nahi’,” 
ahinatci1 ina pacitoa, “Keminene negwiza uzamimamane 
nezdwa mitcipdai,” ahinatci inint Manetohani. “Hini,” 
ahitci ina manetoa, “Manitcahi wiicimatci, ‘kinandsutipwa,’ 
kihinawagi. Inimegu  wiizagicigi niinani,” ahinatci inini 
pacitoani. A‘penutcitca ina pacitda. 


A, kapodtwemegu wapagi, “Nenitcanesetige, kiamipena,” 
ahinatci. Wapagitcahi ahamiwatci inuta‘kwe maskydgugi. 
Kapotwina a‘pyaatci. “Nahi’, negwizetige, iniyapi awiwa- 
pamagi Aawazimego 4niizigwana,” ahinatci, “Manitcahi 
icine‘kaane ki‘pyatcipenupwa,” ahinatci, “Penanitcahi kiwa- 


nazipwa.” 
Initcahi 4wapuzdatci. Ina'pyéaatci 4wandzitci. Kapodtwe- 
megu pacitcdga d'tcigendgi unetki. Inimego mahagi 


a‘penuwatci kwiaziagi. Megutcimegu a‘penuwatci matca- 
‘kOetcia dizagecigi ufinani 4capoteskyatcigi. O akaskamu- 
nitci; wanitcigemegu wiicaigwani. Pacitohatcahi, * Nahi’, 
paginatane, agwigu wikaskihagwini,” ahinatei inihi ugwizahi, 
“Paginatane.” Iskwazdatcahi, “Agwicenina wi'paginagi 
nezezia; netapanawa,” ahitci. Amaiyotcitcahi. Hinahatci 
anemasonitci. Inigiwina pacitoha awdpuzdatci. 


A‘paitcaatc: ina skwazaa. A‘kwiyaamegutci a‘kigi aicli- 
kutainitci na’ha ga datanwadagesitci ina iskwazaa. *Nezezda,” 
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next morning the old man awoke. Lo, he saw his son 
sleeping. “Hey, that never will do! well, pray how can 
I contrive that my son will disappear?” he thought in 
his heart. 

The next morning again he went for a walk. He went 
toma pond.) blewsoon@arrived there, “Well; Manitou, if 
Vou ate hihereiecomessout, hessaid itowthestponds) Lhe 
Manitou came out. He had a red horn on one side, the 
other horn was green. ‘ Well,” that old man said to him, 
“I will give you my son; he kills altogether too many 
game animals,” he said to that Manitou. ‘Very good,” 
said that Manitou; “This verily you will say to them, 
‘you are to race’ you will tell them. Then he will stick 
fast (?) on my horn,” he said to that old man. Then the 
old man went home. 

Well suddenly, as the morning came, “My children, let 
us move camp,” he said to them. Next day they moved 
camp to near the pond. Soon they arrived there. “Well, 
my sons, now I want which one runs the swiftest,” he 
said to them. “When I raise my hand (?) you will start,” 
he said to them, ‘first however you will prepare.” 

Then they walked off. When they arrived there, they 
prepared. Suddenly the old man raised his hand. Then 
the boys started off at full speed. As soon as they ran 
the youngest stuck fast (?) pierced by (the Manitou’s) horn. 
He could not get it out; he did not know what to do. 
Verily the old man, “Well, let us leave him, we cannot 
get it out,” he said to those sons of his, “let us leave 
him.” Then verily the little girl said, “I will not leave 
tiyeeeicer brother; Iam: fond*of him.” » Then: she wept. 
She went to where he stood. As for the others and the 
old man, they went off. 

That little girl did not go with them. Incessantly as 
he went down slowly in the ground that little girl was 
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ahitci ahinatanutci. “Nahi’, nezii, ma‘kwatapinu. Newani‘ke 
nenatainonl ananepayani apacigi nenaha‘twiyowe nenatai- 
noni. Natenutcahi. Wahutcihamani nepu kihutena inihi- 
yo pyatoani,” ahinatct inint uzimaani. : 


Aapuzatcitca hina skwazda. A‘ke'tcipenutci pa‘ki dind- 
zinitcl dininematci uzezdani. Inimegutci dicaitci acimegutci. 
Kapotwemegu a‘pyatci inahi dainitci. Ceyetcihi a‘ketcipi- 
sunitcl, aha‘kumiya4gapanitcl aminatci natainoni. 


“Nahi’, nezii, tapinaha maika‘kisonu; me‘tahu‘ku‘kani 
mezitkwa,” ahinatci uzim&ani ina kwiazia. Adpipahutci ina 
iskwazaa. Kiciatcinitcitca duci‘totci natainoni. Kicito‘tci 
dazigenagi a‘kapi, anemasutci. Kapotwemegona Manetoa 
A‘pyanutagutci dananama‘kwanigi a‘kwitackatci. Nicenwi 
magwae a4‘kwanaga‘ki da‘kwaskatci mezigwatagwi. Aneza- 
tcitca ina kwiazda. “A!” a‘kiyahogonitci ugwitepydgi. 
Inemegu dicizatci iskwaizia. Uzezaiani anaateha pa’gwaski. 
‘O, a'tdpesitci. 


“Nahi’, nezii,” ahigutci. “Agwi mahagi ketahinemenanagi 
daiatci wiaagwini,” dhinatci inini uzimaani. Adapuzaatci 
nanoskwi ketcinanahi 4a‘kekecitci. Aucigdatci miacdnigi 
matcipiigani. Kicigaatci, “Nahi’, nezii, hiniyapi icacicaani. 
Kinatcahi mane mezaani kiuci‘tu. Kipitigatu aiyO wigiapegi,” 
ahinatci inini uzimaani. 


Pa‘kimegu a‘tapanetiatci, Acitiatcimegu, aicaiatci tcdicwi. 
Acacicatct ina kwiazda. ‘O, ano‘kihatci tcagaciginitcihi 
mitcipdai. Auzemihatcapehe uzimaani nanatci. Kapodtwe- 
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crying hard. “My elder brother,” she said as she cried. 
“Now my little sister, sit quietly. I forgot my medicine 
where I have been sleeping. Where the pole meets the 
eround I put my medicine. Fetch it. Where you have 
been getting water you will get it there, bring it here,” 
he said to his little sister. 

Then that girl started off. Then she started at full 
speed; she sincerely wanted her elder brother to be saved. 
She did exactly as she was told. Soon she was where 
the other was. Lo, already he had sunk in far, he was 
standing in water up to his waist when she gave him the 
medicine. 

“Well, my little sister, go and hide yourself a little 
ways off; you might be hit by the ice,” that boy said to 
his younger sister. That girl began to run. Verily after 
she was gone he made medicine. After he made it, he 
poured it around his waist, then he stood upright. Suddenly 
the Manitou came to him, thundering as he leapt up. 
Twice perhaps as high as the top of the trees he jumped 
Gpethe: icefalsoyeairilye that (boye killed hiniw=* Well? 
the other floated on top of the water. Then the girl ran 
thither. ‘Then she saw her elder brother on the edge of 
the water. Oh she was glad. 

“Now, my little sister,” she was told, “We will not go 
where those relations of ours are,” he said to his younger 
sister. They walked off in no particular direction; near 
by they camped. They built a large grass-house. After 
they had built it, “Now then, my little sister, | am going 
to hunt all the time; you will procure plenty of wood. 
Take it all inside the wigwam here,” he said to that 
younger sister of his. 

They were very fond of each other. As they told 
each other, both of them did. That boy went hunting. 
_ Lo, he again killed all kinds of game animals. He would 
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megu a‘kicditci mama‘tci, “Nahi’,” ahitci ina kwiazda, 

“acitkeyapini iwapamagwe ketahinemenanagi wicaigwahigi. 

Metadsogunetcahi wiwapenani,' wige'tenanu.' Kicimetaso- 

i ED pati Ca aber! io a 

gune wapenage aeégi wime'poimetasogune, ahinatei inini 
5 uzimdani. 


A ie ON Ee as eR Sg ag Pe eee 

Wapanigi 4wapenanigi kapotwe mahani zipoani ahu‘kwa- 
hu‘kwaisegi. Kicitcdimetasogune wapenagi ame‘pugi na‘ka 
metasogune adme‘pugi. A‘kwanaga‘ki dahinepagwapitci 
ugtiina. Ahuwihuwigiatci. | 


10 Kapotwe mana Kagagia a‘kiuzatci. Acdezitciyo pi‘ki. 
Kapotwemegu adme‘kagi ne’nai, “Ka’a ka’a!” ‘“Ha’o, 
uskapie! Pitiganu, kiizeni,” ahinatci ina kwiziia. A‘piti- 
gitci ina Kagagia, pd‘kimegu A'taépesitci, Aminaatci 
wiyazi inini Kagagiani. Kapotwemegu, ‘Nahi’, uskapie, 

15 nozamego kiatcimohawa nawate, kicinegezute o’gona wip- 
yatci yoho’; tcagi kiwitamaaagi,” ahinatci inini Kagagiani 


ina kwiazda. ‘“Ini’,” ahitci ina Kagagia. “Nahi, awatonu 
wiazi a‘kwimegokaskianani,” ahinatci Kagagiani. Adaatotci 
ina Kagagia atkwimegokaskenagi. “Kam kam kam kam 


20 kam kam kam,” &ahaninutci. 


Kapotwemegona a‘pyatci adacamatci utapendonemai. 
Pa‘ké’ aickwdegihatci, acaezenitci patki. Kapotwemego 
anatunahwatci patcitcoani.? Ame‘kaateha kapotwe. “Patcitco, 
kegwizayapi mayahi uwigiwa,” ahinatci inini pacitcdant. 

25 “Hini, hini, hini, kwiena, kwiena ahatcimdiyani negwiza 
dhuwigitci. Pa‘tkiga netapezi, askapae. Pa‘kiga hini 4‘kata- 
pagita‘pendyani,” ahinatci Kagagiani. “Tcagi nekezutetcahi 
o’g6na ine kiapena; kiwitamipenatcahi,” ahinatci kagagiani. 





1 Read -anwi. 
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help his little sister any time. Soon when he got every- 
thing done rightly, “Well,” he said — ‘in turn now we 
will see what those relations of ours are doing. Verily 
ten days it shall rain hard. After ten days of rain then 
also it shall snow ten days,” he said to that younger sister 
of his. 

In the morning it started to rain, these creeks filled up, 
each and every one of them. Verily it rained ten days; 
then it also snowed ten days. It snowed; as high as the 
tops of the trees was the depth of the snow. ‘They were 
living very comfortably. 

Suddenly this Crow walked around. He was very 
hungry. Suddenly he discovered the smoke-hole. ‘Caw! 
Caw!” “Hello, ceremonial attendant, come in, you will 
eat,” said that boy. Then that Crow entered; he was 
very glad. Then they gave that Crow meat. Suddenly, 
“Well, ceremonial attendant you are to tell my father if 
you see him, after the snow has melted to come here; 
you will accompany all,” said that boy to that Crow. 
“Very good,” said the Crow. “Now, take meat on your 
back as much as you are able,” he then said to that Crow. 
Then that Crow took all he could carry on his back. 
“Caw! Caw! Caw! Caw! Caw!” he sounded as he went. 

Soon when he came he fed his children. They made 
a great noise because they were very hungry. Suddenly 
he started off looking for the old man. Soon he found 
him. ‘Old man, your son now lives yonder,” he said to 
that old man. ‘Yes; thanks very much for telling me 
where my son lives. I am very glad, ceremonial attendant. 
I am nearly starved to death,” he said to that Crow. 
“Verily after all the snow is melted we will go there; 
verily you will accompany us,” he said to that Crow. 

2 The exact differences in the meanings of the variants for ‘old eet are unclear. 
In Fox similar unexplained variants occur. 
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Negezutcitca o’gdna ine 4aatci. Ina a‘pyaatci. A‘paitcahi- 
acamatci ina kwiazia ka‘kami. Pa‘kigd dcdesitci inigi 
pacitoa ugwizahi. ‘Nahi’, askapde, iniyapi ikigdnoani, 
watcahunu,” ahinatci inini Kagagiani ina kwiazia. Awu- 
tcahutcitcahi ina Kagagia winenwi na‘tai. Kapotwemegu 
a‘kicezigatci, dahugwdaesutci. “Nahi’, na’tumi’ pacitoha 
ugwizai tagwi wiizeniagi.” Aizenitcitca inigi pacitoa ugwizai. 
Kapotwemego, “‘Hwe‘!” ahitci neguti. ‘“‘Hwe‘'! ‘Hwe'! 
‘Hwe'!” ahiowatci. Kapotwe tcagi ahacititci. Amyaneska- 
gutcitca hi’ni winenwi. Kapotwemegu anepo‘iwatci tcagi. 


“‘Mu! Kacitcdicawagi ki‘kanagi, uskapdée?” ahinatci ina 

ei oP oul gt dar Cel Omen, ae mae OUMNEL? a a vine 
kwiazdia inin’ Kagagiani, “Nahi, maipagici maskydgugi; 
winwawa katainetamogi inahi wi‘kiitaatci nepigi,” ahinatci 
inin) Kagagiani. Amaipaginatcitca ina Kagagia inihi 
pacitoa ugwizai tceagi. “Totowagi wihinapitcahi,” ahinatcitca 
hinini Kagagiani. Atodtoitcitca hinigi yowe me‘tozaneniagi. 


Initcaa‘kwitci. 
9. Amandgayagi. 


Ahuwigitcitea: mahagi, ineniwa uwiyani tagwi. Ahugwi- 
zdiatci. Acawezitci a‘paimegukaskinesatci uwiydani ina 
ineniwa. Kapdtwemegu ina i‘kwawa dnene‘kanetagi wiu- 
tcikaski‘totci wimitcitci. Kapdotwemegu 4‘penaha‘kwatct, 
ma‘kwanimegu anene‘kanematci. Megutcimegu witcayatcini 
dwapusanitci acicanitci, winatcahi a4wigi megutcimegu 4‘ki- 
clwAlyatcinitcl Awapuzateha. Ma‘kwani ahuwiginitci acitci- 
megu a‘pyatci 4nagamuteha. Manitca adicinagatcipihi: — 


“Ketcimata‘kwa, niawi kepydttine, niawi kepydatune, 
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The snow melted; then they went there. They arrived 
there. Verily that boy did not feed them immediately. 
The old man and sons were extremely hungry. ‘ Well, 
ceremonial attendant, now I am going to perform a feast 
of my clan — prepare a meal,” that boy said to that Crow. 
Verily that Crow cooked the fat also. Soon he was done 
cooking, he served the food. ‘Well, invite the old man 
and his sons to eat.” Verily then these, the old man and 
his sons, ate. Soon, “Well!” said one. “Well! Well! 
Well!” they said among themselves. Soon verily they 
were made sick by that fat. Soon they all died. 

“Well, what ails your friends, ceremonial attendant?” 
that boy said to the Crow. ‘Well! go and throw them 
into the pond; they wanted to stay there in the water,” 
he said to that Crow. Verily then he started to throw 
them in, namely, the old man and all his sons. “Bull 
frogs, verily they will be called,” he said to that Crow. 
Verily they became bull-frogs, those who were formerly 
people. 

This is really the end. 


9. Harlots. 


It was where there were living, a man together with 
his wife. They had a son. They were hungry since the 
man really could not find any game to kill. After a 
while the woman thought of how she would be able to 
get something to eat. After a while she combed her 
hair, for she was thinking about a bear. As soon as her 
husband had started away on the hunt she also started 
away as soon as he was gone. When she drew nigh to 
where a bear lived she sang a song. Now this is the 
way, it is said, she sang: — 

“O Ketcimata‘kwa, I bring myself to thee, I bring myself 
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ke‘tcimezawi‘kegi hinahinapicinwa awazi mo‘tci. Ketcimata- 
‘kwa, niawi kepydtune, niawi kepyatune, ke‘tcimezawi‘kegi 
hinahinapicinwa awazi mO‘tci.” 

Inimego 4‘peminiiwitci ma‘kwaha. Amanatci  inini 
‘kwadani. Kapotwemego a‘kicimanatci, ‘Nahi,’ ahinatci, 
“wapatanumego ine‘kihi witpagyacwiyanani.” ! 


Inimegu ina i‘kwaiwa 4‘pagyacwateha ine‘kihi tazwimego 
wiicamwatci. Inimego d‘penuteha kicipagyacwatci. Inahi 
a‘pyatcl1 adhuwigitcl dwutcautci inini ine‘kihi ma‘kwani. 
Ininaha 4‘kiceswatci 4amwawateha. Kiciwiseniwatci aha- 
tcimohatci ugwizahani, “Kada wina atcimuhia‘kani koza 
ahamwagwe inekihi ma‘kwaha.” 


“Hini,” ahiteha hina kwiaziaha. 

Kapotwemegu d‘pyateha hina ineniwa. A‘paimegua- 
wiyahipyadtotci.. Kapotwe no‘ki a‘wapagi Acicatcl. 

No‘kimegu kiciwapusanitci hina i‘kwawa inimegutci 
dicawitci niania. Nazonamegi ini aicawitci a‘kaskihateha 
hina ineniwa dicawinitci. Apenatcigahe awigazitci 4‘koge- 
nateha ugwizaani. Icawana kapotwemego hina kwiazdha, 
“Nihatcimuhawa noza,” aicitahatci. Ine‘kihimego aagwa- 
na‘tagi wiyazi. Awiacdmatci aicitahatci dzani. 


Kapotwemego a‘pyatci hina ineniwa. Kwaa‘kwimegutci 
Ozani A‘pyanitci ine ahatci A‘tcitapinitci. Anahi‘kwa‘pitci 
dhu‘pwaminitci. “Noze,” dhinatci; A4mainanatci au‘kwa‘ka- 
ninitci; ahutiininitci, ahinetunaskatci. Aminatci kimodtci ini 
ine‘kihi wiyazahi. Kapotwemegu dnodwitci hina i‘kwawa. 
Inimego 4nanatu‘tawateha hina ineniwa ugwizdhani, “Tate- 





1 In a note Dr. Jones gives the termination as -dvi. That is wrong: the ter- 
mination is -zydndni, a transitive form of the conjunctive of the interrogative mode 
with ¢how as subject and me as object. The Fox correspondent is -2wAndni. For 
the phonetics “Notes on the condition of the texts,” below. 
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Poreinceemitiguon a big islandwheslies sbic of form 2 
O Ketcmita’kwa, I bring myself to thee, I bring myself 
to thee, it is on a big island he lies big of form.” ! 

Thereupon the bear started and came on out of the 
tree. Then he lay with that woman. Presently when 
he was done lying with her he said to her, “Now then, 
take a look at how little thou wilt cut off from me.” 

And so it came to pass that the woman cut off from 
him as little as she wished to give those at home to eat. 
Thereupon she went home after she had cut off some 
flesh from him. When she came there where she lived 
she cooked for food the little of the bear she had fetched. 
When she had done cooking it then they ate of it. 
When they were done eating she then said to her son, 
“Don’t tell him thy father that we ate a little bear.” 

“So shall it be,” said the boy. 

After a while the man came home. He did not bring 
anything home. Soon again at daylight he went hunting. 

Again after he went away, that woman right away did 
just the same. The third time she did so, then that man 
suspected what she was doing. Every time she was careful 
when she bathed her son. But soon that boy, “I will tell 
my father,” he thought in his heart. A little bit of meat 
he held in his mouth. That he would give it to his father, 
he thought in his heart. 

Soon that man came. As soon as his father came, he 
went to where the other was sitting. He rested on his 
lap. “Father,” he said to him; he grabbed him around 
the neck; to his mouth he turned his own mouth. He 
secretly gave him that little bit of meat. Suddenly that 
woman went out. Then the man asked his son again 
and again, “Where verily did you get this meat?” is what 





1 The precise meaning of the song is obscure; but phallic references are clear. 
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pitcahi watenamani manihi wiyazahi?” ahinatci inini ugwi- 
zihani. “Ho, negyatcahi wdutciyanini acicdani penaha‘k- 
wawapehe inimegapehe dwdpusdtci; manimegu uta‘kwe 
icilwipusawapehe.” ‘“Hini,” ahitcl ina ineniwa, “wapage 
nia‘kamawaa. Katatcahi atcimohiya‘kan.” ‘Hini, ini 
Niicawi dcimiyani, noze,” ahinateha ozani hina kwiaziaha. 


Wapagimego ananone‘kitci ina ineniwa; uta‘kwe a‘tana- 
tcimohegutci ugwizani ahatci. ° Kapotwemegu méaucenahi- 
naha Atcitapitci aha‘kamawateha uwiani i‘pyanitcl. 

Kictwalyatcinitcl manaha i‘kwawa a‘penaha‘kwatci ana- 
none‘kitci, awapusatci. Kapotwemegu anagamutci. Mana- 
cinagdtcl penadtci: (see song above). 

Anenutewatehatcahi manaha ineniwa 4nagamunitci u(w)i- 
wani. Inimego awdnazitci A4wimainanatci. Kapdotwemegu 
danawatcl ma‘kwani d‘pyanitci uwiani tagwi. Kapotwemegu 
amanetiniteha. Ini‘tcamego amainanateha. Megutcitcahi 
hina kwdawa anawatci unapamani a‘pydtcike‘tcipenunitci 
azazakigi, “Nenapame,” ai‘ketutci, “nemetaco‘kagwa ma- 
naha ma‘kwaha,” ahitci. “Ahahe, kendunekoho,” 4hicatci- 
mohatci hina ineni(w)a. Anesatcitcahi inini ma‘kwani. 
Hinatcahi i‘kwawa, “Nenapame pa‘kemegoni i‘ke‘tciwiseni- 


dgwe.” “Ahdhe,” ahinatci ina ineniwa. A‘pecinawatci 
be 

inint ma‘kwani. Kapotwemego a‘penowatci; a‘pyawatci 
inahi. “Nahi, wutcahunu, manemegu kiceswi manaha ma- 
‘kwaha.” Awutcahuwatci; aasemihatci uwiani. Kapotwe- 


megu a‘kiceswawateha, Awizeniatci. A‘penadtcimegu ina 
‘kwawa, “Nenapame,” ahinatci inini ineniwani. 
Kapotwemego  a‘kiputcawatct. A‘ponizenyatci ina 
ineniwa. ‘“Ciye ne‘ki‘putce,” ahinatci unapamani. ‘* Wi- 
zeninupina, wiizenianikuhu ketecitahe iyeceyehe utcihi.” 
“Agwi,” ahitci ina i‘kwiwa. ‘“Ceyekuhu ne‘ki‘putce.’” 
Amainanatci inini Owiwani. Me‘tegohi amanutci. Azegi- 
‘kenamawatci wiyazi inahi utinegi. Kapotwemegu dnezatci. 
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he said to that son of his. “Oh verily my mother, when- 
ever you are hunting, combs her hair whenever she begins 
to walk yonder; this indeed is the direction towards which 
she always begins to walk.” “Very good,” said the man, 
“to-morrow I will watch her. Pray do not tell her.” 
“Very good; I will do as you tell me, father,” said that 
boy to his father. 

The next day that man got ready; in the direction he 
was told by his son he went. Soon he sat down some- 
where to watch his wife come. 

After he went away, this woman combed her hair, got 
ready, and began to walk off. Suddenly she sang. This 
is what she sang all the time. (See the song above). 

This man verily heard his wife sing. Then was when 
he was ready to attack her. Suddenly he saw the bear 
and his wife come. Soon they copulated. Then it was 
when he attacked them. Right away when that woman 
saw her husband running towards them at full speed, she 
cried aloud, “My husband,” she said, “this bear is raping 
me,” she said. “Yes, I truly saw you,” so that man said 
to her. Verily he killed that bear. Truly that woman 
(said), “Husband, very plentifully we will eat.” “Yes,” 
that man said to her. They skinned that bear. Soon 
indeed they went home; they arrived there. ‘Come, 
prepare a meal; cook much of this bear.” Then they 
cooked; he helped his wife. Soon after they were finished 

cooking the bear; they ate. All the time that woman 
said to that man, “My husband.” 

Soon their bellies were filled. Then that man stopped 
eating. “Already am I filled,” she said to her husband. 
“Go on eating; you wanted to eat, so you thought in 
your heart long before now.” “No,” said the woman. 
“Already I have a full belly.” Then he started to attack 
his wife. He took a stick. He forced meat down her 
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A‘pecinateha inini owiani. Wanatcihi! ame‘kawatci apeno- 
hahani inahi tice‘kegi. Amamatci inini apenohahani; ama- 
winahazatci tapinaha me‘tegohegi a‘paskyanigi. 


Kapotwemegu a‘kicdwitci tcagi. Awé&picacicatci anine- 
sateha ma‘kwahi, pecegeziahi, mecddahi, tcagimego dcigi- 
nitcihi. A‘papydnatci. Kapdtwemegu amani‘towatci tcagi 
acigenigi wiyazi. Uwata'kwaieni’ aduci‘tawateha ugwizani. 
Ahagotawatci a‘kwitapa‘kwinitci wiicimitcinitci. Amamitci- 
tcitca ina kwiazaha inini. 

Kapdotwemego hina kwiazaha ananowa'‘tatci uwi'pema- 
hani. A‘papanatci‘totcdapehe. A‘paike‘kanetagi ayamiga- 
tinigwahini. Kapotwanahi, “Inugi nia‘kawapata,” dicitahatci. 


Negutenwitcahi anowa'‘tatci, megutcimego kicinowa‘tatci 
adnuwisatci. Wana‘tcihi, anawatci kwiazahahani ahanini- 
pahonitci 4‘pitcisénitci me‘tegohegi a‘po‘kyahinigi. Ini‘tca 
ahateha. “Kakemotemi nipani,” ahinateha inini kwiazahani. 
“ Agwitca,” ahigutci. “Ninatcahi nodza nekici‘tagwa mahani,” 
ahitct hina kwiezadha. 

Kapotwemegu Aa‘ponitanwaatitci. A‘kiniciateha. Kapo- 
twemego zipohegi ahawatci. Atacanenwiatci. Kapotwemego 
dwapusateha ahawatci d6zwawani ahuwigenitci. A‘tcikenu- 
hitatca hina uzezahani ahatcimuhatci, “Nahi, nezeze, kiha- 
tcimuhenetcahi wiicawiyagwe. Ayagwe a‘kane‘kwaganiyapi 
kiacamegopena. Manitcahi wihicawiyani,’ ahinatci hinini 
uzezahani, “Ninepad‘kanu. Kicezamegetcahi hini tagwahani 
a‘tacikacenani kiha‘tu. Inimegu iamatcihiyani. Inimego 
wicipiyani. Ini hini tagwahani wizigeskamani. Agwitcahi 
wimitciyagwini.” “Ini’,” ahinatci uzimahani. 

Awapuzaatci. Kapotwemego hinahi a‘pyawatci. Acitci- 
tcapyd(w)atci andmatci inini uzimahani. A‘pitigawateha, 

1! A pouch made from the tripe of a deer. It is used for keeping fat and meat. 
It is covered over with skins, and the contents kept for half a year even, W. J. 
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throat. Soon he killed her. Then he flayed his wife. 
Behold! he found a little child in her belly. He took 
that little child; he put him a little way off in a small 
hollow tree. 

Soon he finished all. Then he began hunting, he 
would kill bears, deer, elk, every kind there are. He 
would bring them. Soon they had plenty of all kinds 
of meat. He made a skin-pouch for his son. He hung 
it at a place where he could reach it so he could eat. 
Then that boy would eat all the time. 

Soon that boy would shoot his arrows out. He would 
lose every one. He did not know where they went to. 
Well soon, “Now I will watch for them this time,” he 
thought in his heart. : 

One time when he shot out, right away as soon as he 
had shot out he ran out. Behold, he saw a little boy 
running on, the latter ran into a small hollow tree. He 
(the former) went there. “You stole my arrows!” he 
said to that boy. “Oh no,” he was told. “My father 
made these for me,” said that little boy. 

Soon they stopped quarreling with each other. They 
went together. Soon they went to the creek. They were 
swimming. Soon they started off, and went where their 
father lived. Verily the little boy told his older brother, 
“Well, my elder brother, I will tell you what we will do. 
When we get there we will be given that woman's dandruff 
to eat. This truly is what I will do,” he said to his elder 
brother, “I will play asleep. After that Indian corn-meal 
is cooked put it by my feet. .Then you will wake me. 
I will stretch. Then I will spill that Indian corn-meal 
with my foot. In that way we truly will not eat it.” 
“Very good,” he said to his little brother. 

Then they began to walk. Soon they arrived there. 
When they came near he carried that little brother of his 
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gilda wlth fahmete; “Ke'pyapwa,” ahinetci. “Ahdahe, 
ne‘pyapenaguhu,” <ahiowatci. “Tcipatapigu,”  ahinetei, 
“Kiwizenipwa,” ahinetci. A‘tcitapiatci. Améanetoitcigahi. 
A‘ke‘kenetagi awiyahi. A‘ke‘kanemaatci acitahanitci ugi- 
5 ‘wawani. 


Kapotwemegu a‘kiciwutcahetci anepa‘kanitci hina uzime- 
maha. Aamatcihatci hina uzezemaha. Kapotwemegu hina 
atcigenohita a‘to‘kitci ahinwadsutci; azigeskagitca hini aca- 
metci. Aa‘kwatautci. “Agwi nod‘ki  wia‘tcahenagini,” 

10 ahineteha. 


Awapusaatci. Kapotwemegu Aa‘peme'katci anezaatci 
pecegeziani; dwutcauwatci. Atacitacizeniatci. Kiciwizeni- 
ateha, Aamaimegucacoskwahoziwatci azenigi. 

Kapodtwemegu 4ndawatci Wiza‘kaani. Inamegu Atcige- 

15 nohita, “Ku, Wiza‘ka anaga! Nepawa,” ahitci. ‘Ni‘pem- 
wawa,” ahinatci inini uzezaani. “Kata’!” ahigutci. “Mane- 
tuiwaga hina,” ahinatci hinini uzimani. ‘Kata’, ponipemwi,” 
ahinatci. “Ka‘tenamegu wi‘ponimi,” ahinatci ina Wiza‘kaa. 
“Wi‘pemwitce,” ahinateha. ‘Nahi’, ketatcimoheneyowe 

20 amanetoitci. Pezetainahi aneno‘to‘kiyatuge.” 


Inimego duwi‘kanetiyateha. Awapuzaatci. A‘kuzetiatci 
tcawicwi. Pa‘kigahe awaneskahitci tcagi. Inimegu a‘kwicigi. 


10. Ugimaa aégi Ugwizani. 


Ahuwigitci aneta mahagi. Ugimaatcahi ugwizani ama- 
ma‘kadainitci atapanatci pa‘ki. “Wiugimaiwa nepohiane,” 
25 ahinatci me‘tozdneniat. 
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on his back. ‘Then they entered. “How do you do,” 
they were told. “You have come,” they were told. “Yes, 
we really have come,” they said. “Sit down,” they were 
told, “You will eat,” they were told. They sat down. 
They were of the nature of manitous. They understood 
everything. They understood what their mother was 
thinking in her heart. 

Soon after food was cooked for them, that younger 
brother pretended to go asleep. Then his older brother 
woke him up. Soon that little boy made believe he woke 
up; he spilled with his foot what was given them to eat. 
They were angry at him. ‘Not again will we cook for 
you,” they were told. 

They began to walk on. Soon while tramping along 
they killed a deer, they cooked it. They took their time 
eatino. iter they had eaten, they slid on a stone. 

Soon they saw Wiza‘ka‘a. That little one, “Well! 
Wiza‘kii‘a is yonder! He’s asleep,” he said. ‘I am going 
to shoot at him,” he said to his elder brother. “Don't,” 
he was told, “He is the nature of a manitou,” he said 
to his younger brother. “Don’t, quit shooting at him,” 
he said to him. “Enough, stop bothering him,” yonder 
Wiza‘ka‘a said to him. “Let him shoot at me,” he said 
to them. “Now, I told you before he was the nature of 
a manitou. Listen to him now; he probably heard you.” 

Then they became friends. They walked away. The 
pair were afraid of each other. They all were mischievous. 


sbhatcis: all. 


Pi 


to. A Chief and his Son. 


It was where some of these persons lived. The chief 
truly was fond of his son who constantly fasted. “He 
will be chief when I die,” he said to the people. 
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Anicwihatcitcahi ‘owia‘i ina ugimaa. A‘paitcahimenwa- 
nemegutci inini ugiani ina kwiazda. Kapotwe negutenwi, 
“Nahi’, witiminu amamdanezdani,” dhinatci ina itkwawa 
inini kwiazdani. Awitamatcitcahi. Kapotwe Anezatci 
kwiazia meckwiminani a‘paigahipa‘kinepeninitci. [Kapotwe- 
megu pa‘kanazanitci. “Nahayo awinu,” ahinatci ina kwiazaa 
inini ugiani, “Mani niicikioze,” ahinatci. 


Awapuziatci ina kwiazia. Kiciatcinitci ina i‘kwaa a‘pa- 
patkyanutautci inint meckwiminant uneskugi umazanugi 
aégi. A‘penutcitcai; ahanemimaiyotci. 

Ina pyaatci ahatcimohatci unapaimani, “Imetaco‘kaitcai ! 
kegwiza,” ahinatci inini ugimaani. Apapinezoatci ina ‘kwaa. 
“Ini’,” ahitci pacitoa. “Ku, pa‘kiyahapa wéaneskaitci ne- 
gwiza,” dicitahatci. “Nahi’, nindganapena,” dicitahatci. 


Kapotwe negutenwi Acicanitct ahamiatci agami ke‘tci- 
kamie ici. A™, pydatci uskinada. Caskanamegi mateponi. 
Awanitcigditcl 4yanigwani utatkwe. 


‘O, acaicegecigi pdgicimonigitcahi dnenutaatci ugydani 
dmayonitci, tagaigdi dnenu‘taatci: “Negwihi® ina‘yowe 
dandnepaani keta‘tone meguzi, a‘pahigani, utca‘tci,” ahinata- 
mutci ina kwiazda pa‘ki ugyani. Wanitcigigahi a‘tacima- 
yonigwani inini ugydni. Inahatci, ananepatci, dame‘kagi 
meguzi, a‘pahigani, utca‘tci, anaha‘totci. 


Kapotwe nanoskwe awdpuzitci, a‘kiatcitahatci. A‘tpeme- 
katci. Kapotweneguti dnenu‘taatci, pyatcihatci, “Tu'wa, 
tu'wa. Natunahu'ku  A‘katahoneta.”* A‘pyatcinitci. 
“Kacinagwa,” aicitahatci, A4agositci meckwa‘kwani. A‘kwa- 
nagezinitcl apiapitci. 

1 The word stands for -¢c7¢caz. 

2 A word not used in ordinary speech. W. J. 
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Now that chief had two wives. That boy was not at 
all liked by this aunt! of his. Suddenly once, “ Well, come 
with me when I| go after wood,” that woman said to that 
boy. Accordingly he accompanied her. Soon the boy 
(apparently) killed a red-bird; the latter was not quite 
Bete SOOle Nem came mveryemuch=tovlife. - “Stay here,’ 
said that boy to this aunt of his, “I am going to walk in 
this direction,” he said to her. 

That boy started out to walk. After he was gone that 
woman was scratched by that red-bird on her groin and 
also on her vulva. She went home; she cried on her way. 

When she arrived there, she said to her husband, 
“Truly your son tried to rape me,” she said to that chief. 
iiatenwoman jiliedayyVery good,” said the old man. 
“Certainly my son is very bad,” he thought in his heart. 
“Well, we will leave him,’ he thought in his heart. 

Suddenly once when the other was hunting, they moved 
across the great sea. Well, this young man returned. 
He saw merely the deserted camp. He did not know which 
direction they went. 

Well, while he was lying down at sunset, he heard his 
mother weeping — barely did he hear her: “My son, at 
the foot where you formerly slept I have put for you a 
moccasin peg, buckskin patch, sinew,” fondly cried out 
that boy's own mother. He did not know where his 
mother was weeping. He went where he had been in 
the habit of sleeping; there he found a moccasin peg, 
buckskin patch, sinew; he put them away. 

Suddenly he started off, walking in no fixed direction. 
He was feeling lonely. He walked along. Suddenly as he 
went he heard some one. * Tu'wa, tu'wa, look for The-One- 
Left-Behind.” They came. “Well,” he thought in his heart, 
then he climbed a cedar tree. He sat down at the very top. 








' Mother’s sister; showing the chief married two sisters. 
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Kapotwe mana inenia inahi a‘pyatci, mamonetcai a4nema- 
nemaswigapanitci. ‘“‘Hu, kicena mahagi' yoho 4initci 
a‘katahonemetcini,” ahinatci ina utayai. ‘“Niagositcai,” 
ahinatci utaydi. “Ayod‘tca aite pemadhegi niniza‘ke. Ini 
amainandgwe kinezapwa,” ahinatci mamonetcat. 


Awapazitci ina nenfia. Kapotwemegu ina 4‘pyatci dainitci 
a‘katahonemetcini. Mana wina a‘katahoneta a‘ki‘kazitct 
teeai Admenwa‘kinigi wiicitageskaatci inini ineniani. Kapo- 
twetcai inahi A‘pyatazinitci. A‘tageskaatci; a‘kipeskaatci. 
“Ine ihadwa, netaitige, A‘katahoneta. Amu‘ku, tcigame‘ku,” 
ahitci ina A‘katahoneta. Ini inigi mamOnetcagi 4hamuwatci 
inini ineniani. Ame‘tcihatci A‘katahoneta. A‘pipemwatci 
inhi mamonetcai. A‘pe‘taitci danigacadtci, du‘kuswatci 
inihit mamonetal. 


Kicu‘kuswatci awadpuzatci; a'papame‘katci. Kapotwe- 
megu wigiyapi dndmegi 4‘taciniminitci pacitOai nicwi. 
Aapaigdhenenwapinitci. ‘“A‘katahoneta maninatawaga,” 
dicinaganitci. Petkwa‘katanani a‘kegeganitci. Nandskwa- 
pehe a‘pagatciganitci; me‘tegoni a‘katahaminitci. ‘‘Mu!” 
dicitahatci ina A‘katahoneta, “taniweydtuge ami‘penanagi? 
aos pe age . =e 19 
Pa‘kimegu netaciwapacihegoe! ! 

Kapotwandamegi apitkanani”’ nicwi. “Kwagund‘yuydtuge 
manihi?” aicitahatci. Awadpuzatc uta‘kwe anapyanigi wana- 
= * “* “* C4 _ s Y -* N _ © - 2 —_— iS] ees so et o — 
tcihi ananepinatenitci. yatuge. Aayonitci ini tatagi ai paipa- | 
natezinitci. Nepigitcahi anapydnigi a‘kickategi. Ahina- 
pyatci® negutimegu yatuge 4mamanezanitci aipaikianinitci 


1 The plural seems entirely out of place. 

2 The name also for the strap which women use in carrying burdens. The 
strap passes over the forehead and over the shoulders at the back where the load 
is.) We }3 
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Suddenly where that man came, lions were standing. 
“Well, I doubt if the fellow who was left is here,” he 
said to those pets of his. ‘I am going to climb,” he said 
tominoces pets ofv his; “if indeed’ he is. heré’(in the tree) 
above, I will throw him down. When you attack him 
you are to kill him,” the man said to the lions. 

That man started to climbing. Soon he arrived at 
the place where the one who was left behind was. As 
for the one who was left behind, he climbed a little higher 
so he might kick that man on a pleasant spot on the 
ground. Truly soon the other came close in his ascent. 
Then he kicked him off; he knocked him off. “There 
the Fellow-Who-Was-Left-Behind goes, my pets, eat him, 
eat him up!” said He-Who-Was-Left-Behind. Then those 
lions ate that man. Then He-Who-Was-Left- Behind 
descended, whereupon he shot those lions in succession. 
Then he kindled a fire; he made a big fire; then he 
burned those lions. | 

After he burned them he started off; he walked along. 
Soon he saw a house where two old men were dancing. 
They could not see. “This is how I would hit The-One- 
Left-Behind,” so he sang. He danced with war clubs. 
He struck in all directions; he hit trees. Well!” thought 
He-Who-Was-Left-Behind, “how pray shall I get the 
better of them? They are making great fun of me!” 

Soon he saw two raw-hide carrying straps. “Pray what 
femtnise sohe thought in this) heart.) Asithe Swalked’in a 
certain direction to his amazement the strap extended in 
the air to where they were accustomed to draw water. 
They used it presumably so they would not hurt them. 
selves. Truly in the water at the base of the cliff was 
where it hung. One likely enough extended to where 
they were in the habit of cutting wood so that they would 





Ss An extraordinary form; the terminal inanimate pronoun apparently is lacking. 
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inihi pacitoai. A‘kapya a‘kinigi ahinapyatci! negutini 
api‘kani. 

Kapotwe mahagi pacitogagi, “Nahi, pacito’, ceye wutca- 
hotane,” dhiowatci. ‘Pacito’, nepi ninate,” ahitci neguti. 
“Kina kimaneze,” ahitiatci. Awapuzdatci. Napinategatcai 
kapotwayahipeme‘katci a‘panetcdskanaatci a‘kipizatci aaze- 
tegi utcil, a‘tcapogizatci, a‘panatcihatci uta‘ku‘koani. Kapo- 
twemegu a‘kaskiketazitci, a‘penutci. Ini mana na‘ka miane- 
zata a‘kaa‘pyda‘kinigi a‘kiwaizagine‘katcigi. Hé, A‘kata- 
honeta pa‘ki a‘tapezitci, a‘dine‘dnegitahatci. 


Kapotwapunitci manezata, a‘a‘kwatci pa‘ki. ‘“Nahe’, 


—/ % D) 


pacito’,” ahitci. “Kwdguna tatagi watci a4zazaga‘ki inapyaani 
api‘kani?” “‘Ae, pagitciponuadnu, pacito!” ahitci ina kutaga, 
“Iceyuho’ dwazetegi dinapydani watcininuwdani,” ahinatci 
Inini uwi'kanani, “A‘azetegi netutciza nepanatcihawa neta- 
‘ku‘kunana.” “‘O, ponudnu, pacito! Icegu ketecimi 4a‘ka- 
apyda‘kig1 ahinapyaani,” ahitci ina napinatega. “Ponudnu,” 
tedicwi  ahititct. Kapotwamigatitci,  ‘ahitcahimigatitci. 
“Kacina pacitu!” ahitci neguti. “Agwiyo nina ine ina- 
pidanini Awazetegi.” Kutaga na‘ka, “Ninatca 4€g1 agwi ine 
inapydanini aa‘kapyda‘kigi.” ahitci. “‘Ku, kacina, pacito 
A‘katahoneta yowina kioza‘kitci.” ‘“‘Ku, katena, pacito, 
menaguzia tatagi,” ahitci. “‘Ku, ka‘tenayu, pacito,” ahitci 
kutaga. ‘“‘Ayu'ku’ ne’tai, pacitohetige. Kacinapi wiicai- 
agwe?” ahinatci ina A‘katahoneta. “Ho, winezenage kuho’!” 
ahioatci inigi pacitoagi. “Ini’, kinecipwa,” &ahinatci ina 
A‘katahoneta, “Icewaina tcdicwe kinecipwa, tcdinahatcahi 


' An extraordinary form; the terminal inanimate pronoun apparently is lacking. 
2 The translation implies reading -pyéini. The passage is a desperate one. 
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men would not lose their way. On a thorn bush on the 
ground was where one rawhide strap extended. 

Soon these old men, “Well old man, let us cook a 
meal,” they said among themselves. “Old man, I will 
fetch water,” said one. “You will cut wood,” they said 
to each other. dhey started off. Verily he who went 
after water suddenly while walking slipped; he fell off the 
bank; he fell in the water; he spoiled his kettle. Soon 
he finally managed to climb out, then he went home. 
Then likewise this the wood-chopper hurt his hand on the 
thorn bush on the ground. Then the One-Who-Was-Left- 
Behind was very glad; he laughed. 

Suddenly the woodchopper stopped; he became very 
angry. “Well, old man,” he said, “what is the presumable 
reason you hang on (?) the rawhide strap in the thicket?” 
“Well confound it, just shut up, old man,” said the other. 
“Just because you’re hanging on the, high bank 1s the 
reason you said that,” he said to this friend of his, ‘1 
fell off the high bank and spoiled our kettle.” “Oh just 
shut up, old man, you are just telling me that because 
you are hanging on the thorn tree on the ground,” said 
he who went after the water. “Shut up,” each said to 
each other. Soon they were fighting; truly they were 
fighting. “Well old man,” said one, “I wasn't hanging 
on the steep bank.” The other also said, “I too didn't 
hang on the thorn-tree on the ground,” said he. ‘Well 
old man, as for He-Who-Was-Left-Behind, he may be 
walking about here.” “Now really old man, I think I 
smell him,” he said. “Well maybe he is here, old man,” 
said the other. ‘I am here, old men, what pray are you 
going to do?” He-Who-Was-Left-Behind said to them. 
“Oh we shall certainly kill you!” those old men said. 
“Very good, you will kill me,” He-Who-Was-Left-Behind 
said to them, “but both of you will have to kill me, truly 
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kipagamipwa,” ahinatci iniht pacito‘ai, “ayotcahi ninahe- 
‘kwapi tcaine‘kihi tcainaha ini itpagamiyagwe; ke‘kinaatci- 
tcahi ‘Nahi’, ni‘hi,) intmegu i‘pagamiyagwe.” ‘“Hin1’,” 
Ahioatci inigi pacitoagi. Awédnaziatcitcai. Kapotwemegu, 
“Nahi,” ahitci ina uskinada. Nanatcimegu manutci Aici- 
za‘utci; awaitcl pagatitcitca inigi pacito‘agi Anezetitcl. 
“U’e, neziwagi ‘A‘katahonemetcini!’” ahitci ina A‘kataho- 
neta; a‘dne‘dnegitahatci, atapezitci. Awadpuzadtci kapotwe. 


Kapotwemegu_ ke'‘tcigami‘s d‘pydnutagi. Aciacegecigi 
kapotwe a‘pyanitct Ketciganahani, “Agamahegiyapi uigiag1 
kegya koza. Kegyamego pa‘kimamayowa. Kegwinome- 
gwa. Icewana kutagani minapi kwiazdani wiwani‘utci 
tatagi,” ahigutci inini Ketciganaani. “Hin,” ahinatci, “Pa‘ki 
nemenwitaihe ahatcimohiyani. Initcahi winataigapaiyani,” 
ahinatci inini Ketcigandaani. 


Acacegicigina dataataapicigi. Kapdtwemego anawatci 
Winagaani apemegi a‘kiwaya‘iganitci. Kapotwe ke'‘tcine 
a‘pyanitcl. 

*Hé, nemecu, »pyanuy’ Kitka‘pereci,” “ahinatci/)" bins 
dhitc: Winagawa, ‘“ayo‘tcahi nepetkwanegi  kicegicine. 
Icewana nemyaciaguzi. Napani! ke‘kinawatcitcahi paitca- 
hizi'kanwiane ina‘kipyapena 4yaaegwe,” ahinatci inini A‘ka- 
tonemetcini. 

: 

Awapuzaatcitcahi. A‘kwitcipe‘kwani 4‘anema‘pitci inini 
Winagahanit apemegi ahanitci. Kapodtwe tagai anamegi 
nepi. Kapotwe agamiéhegi aicizanitci. “Tanacaiani, noci‘i?” 
ahigutci. “‘O, ceyetcahi kemyaciaone, nemecu,” dhitci ina 





1 The translation and punctuation are based on Dr. Jones’ note that the word 
has the same meaning as zcewdna. 
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you will hit me at the same time,” he said to those old 
men, “here verily I will sit down in the centre so that 
then at the same time you will hit me; verily at the signal 
‘Come now, then indeed you will hit me.” “Very good,” 
said these old men. They then made ready. Soon indeed, 
“Now,” said the young man. He also jumped close to 
where they were; verily at the same time those old men 
hit each other and they killed each other. “Gad, they 
killed ‘The-One-That-Was-Left!’” said He-Who-Was-Left- 
Behind; he laughed a long time, he was glad. Soon he 
walked away. 

Soon he came to a great sea. When he was lying 
down suddenly a Chickadee came, “Across the ocean 
indeed live your mother and father. Your mother has 
wept exceedingly. She is lonesome for you. But there 
is another boy given her presumably to be adopted,” he 
was told by that Chickadee. ‘Very well,” he said, “very 
glad am I in my heart that you have told me. Well I 
think I will go across the sea,” he said to that Chickadee. 

As he lay down, he lay on his back with his face up. 
Suddenly he saw a Buzzard in the sky as the latter soared 
round and round. Soon he came near. 

“Oh my grandfather come here, take me across there,” 
Nemsaid sto shin: «Very good, said’ the Buzzard, “nght 
here on my back lie down. But I smell bad. But if you 
do not throw up you will know by that sign that we 
shall arrive where we start for,” he said to Him-Who- 
Was-Left-Behind. 

Verily they started off. He sat upright down on the 
Buzzard’s back as the latter went skyward. Suddenly, he 
saw a little bit of water. Soon the Buzzard was flying 
across. “How are you, my grandson?” he was told. 
“Oh for a long time you have smelled badly to me, my 
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kwiazia. A‘kiaatcitca. Pagwaski a‘pyaatci dane‘taatci ma 
‘kwani wihamwaanitci. “Nahi,” ahigutci, “nega‘twitahe 
a‘painahipyanenani agamiahegi,” ahinatci ina Winagawa 
= o bd = ee) - « — — - =) oe ° ° oe ¥ 
inint kwiazaani. “*Mayagaga wina Kenapigwimagwa. Mat- 
nawate menwigeza. Icewdna pa‘ki a‘kwamawa. Ki‘anai- 
hinawatcahi wiicipainadu‘ke kiicai,” ahinatci ina Winagawa 
inint kwiazdani. 


Awapuzatci ina kwiazia d‘anaihinatci. Kapotwe inahi 
ke‘tcine a‘pyatci; patkimegu ameceginenitci, “He, nemeco! 
‘€ Awaciani, netaie, agamahegi.” “Ini’,” ahigutci. “Me‘tegw1 

a ey. ° oi 9 nN ey) 54 i ° ( . fag iO) _ os 
natunahunu wicigigag. Anatunahagi me‘tegwi wicigyanigi. 
Kapotwame‘kagi. Inahatci petegi, dagozitci inini omeco- 
‘ani. “Nahe’, nianwi kipagami. Nazonamegi kitcogata‘wi,” 
ava Pe e « er =| — li 20 ra ES uel ° ° ~ e <3 ee ° 
dhigutcl. Zagenama‘kwinu niinégi,” ahigutci. Apagamatci. 
Apapame‘kaatci. Kapotwatcogipahonitci; a'pagamatci 
no‘ki; a‘ke‘tcipenunitcitca pa‘ki. Kapotwe no‘ki atcogt- 
pahonitci a‘pagamatci. Nianomegi a‘kecwatawatcitcal. 

a sea) DMS BN ayes oN ee hat eo . Ree vc N = 
Kapotwe. pa’gwaski a‘pyataskaatci amizinitci tagai. Ami- 
negutcin. “Manigahi kicecOoganu natainoni. Kitetepuze 
menapahigani,” dhigutc inini umecohani. “Ini’,” ahitci. 


Awipuzitci. Kapotwemegu ugyadni anawatci a‘kioma- 
nitci kwiaziani minetcini ina i‘kwaa. Anéautiatci aneme- 
‘katitci. “Nahi’,” ahinatci inini ugyani, “ind manaha pyane 
kwiazia kia‘kazwawa. ‘Ini wipydtcipenoyani, negwi'i, 
kYici,” dhinatci ugydni. A‘ka‘kizutci ke‘tcine inahi.. Ina 
pydatci ina metcemoa, au‘kuzwatci inini kwiazdani. ‘“Y4@’a, 
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grandfather,” that boy said. They went back. When 
they came to the edge of the water, the boy killed a 
Denheoomene other could eatvity © * Well,” he was’ told)’ “I 
am grieved in my heart that I could not convey you across 
the body of water,” that Buzzard said to that boy. “To 
be sure there is yon Garfish. If you were to see him he 
might be all right. But he is very wild. Truly you will 
approach him cautiously so that he will not see you, is 
the way you are to act,” that Buzzard said to that boy. 

Then that boy walked away; he approached him cau- 
tiously. Soon he came very close to them; the other was 
very large. “Oh my grandfather; oh my pet, I desire 
you to take me across the water.” “Very good,” he was 
fod earch (or a stick “that=1s hard:”. ‘He searched 
for a hard stick. Soon he found it. Then he went back; 
he climbed upon that grandfather of his. “Well, you are 
to hit me four times. The third time you will strike me 
gently,” he was told. “Hold tight to my horn,” he was 
told. Then he struck him. They traveled onward. He 
(Garfish) was going slowly; then the boy struck him again; 
then truly the former went at full speed. Soon again 
when he was going slowly he struck him. The fourth 
time truly he struck him hard. Soon when they arrived 
simamponcumtiveanCrartisne cased shimselfia) little Ther boy 
was given it. “Mash this medicine completely. You will 
go in a circle around the village,” he was told by that 
grandfather of his. “Very good,” he said. 

He walked off. Soon he saw his mother carrying a 
little boy on her back, the one the woman was given. 
When they saw each other they greeted each other. 
aWVel, sehemsaideito’ that™mother of this; “when you get 
down there you will burn up this boy. ‘Now come on fast 
my son, you are to say to me,” he said to his mother. 
He hid near there. The woman arrived there. ‘Then she 
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a‘kazwawa metcemo‘ani kwiazdani! mainane‘ku. Kineza- 
pena!” ahiowatci me‘tozdneni‘agi Amainanetcitcai. A‘pema- 
mutci. “Negwizi, nemainanegogi mahagi me‘tozaneni‘agi!” 
ahinatamutci ina metcemoga nanatci. Kapotwemegu a‘ke- 
tcitci A‘katahoneta. Ho, a‘poni‘kaatci. Uskapazatcahi aza- 
zage‘taatci, “Héi, me‘tozdnenitigé, ketogihenana pyawo! 
ma‘kwideni ana‘kau‘ko wipyatcihatci!” ahinatci ina me'‘to- 
zaneniai askapaiza. Aana‘kaaatcitca inigi me‘tozdneniagi 
wipyatcihanitci inini A‘katahdnemitcini. Askap&zana, “ Nahi’ 
ayO wi'anemi‘ani mahani ama‘tkwaeni pyatcinagwataet,” 
Ahitcina askapda. ‘“O agwikuhu’ kiana‘kauzdanini ama- 
‘kwaent kiciketemageziani,” ahitci ina kwiazaa. 


Manutcitcahi danemihatci inaatci wikiyapi‘kigi. Hinahi- 
nahatcahi a‘pe'kutanigi acectiganutci natainoni a‘tetepuzatci 
menapahiganant. Kicawitci atpeskucanigt wa‘kapi mena- 
pahiganani. Aanemezutcitcai me‘tozineni‘agi. Amamatu- 
megutci, “Netodgimame keteminawinu,” dahigutcapehe. 
Amamatcitca, naiskute d‘paginatci. Askatcimie, “ Netos- 
‘kapime keteminawinu. Acimiyanini nficai,” ahigutci aska- 
piezani. Amamiéatcitcahi a‘keteminaatci i‘paia‘kusunitci. 
Kapotwemegu a‘tcagu‘kasutci me'‘tozdneniagi magwa‘e 
anawitepe'kinig1. 


Wapanigitcahi aneziatci, “Nahi’,” ahinatci, “Kinomaa 
negia‘a. Ki‘amipena. Mani kiayu neme‘tegwapi nomate 
negia‘a,” ahinatci inini uskaép#ani. “Ini kwiena_nepi‘tezi 
a‘pau‘kaziani, netogimame. Inikuho’ niicai acimiyanini,” 
ahitci ina askapaza. Anodmatcitca hinini itkwaani. 
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burned that boy. ‘Oh the old woman has burned the 
boy. Kun and attack her. Let us kill her,” the people 
said among themselves as they went to attack her. She 
ran for safety. “My son, these people are running to 
attack me,” that old woman also shouted out. Suddenly 
He-Who-Was-Left-Behind appeared openly. Oh they ceased 
in the pursuit. Verily a ceremonial attendant cried out, 
“Oh people, our chief has come! Spread bearskin where 
he is going to come,” the ceremonial attendant said to 
the people. These people did spread robes the way He- 
Who-Was-Left-Behind was going to come. The ceremonial 
attendant, “Now here I will walk on that bearskin that 
lies spread toward me,” said that ceremonial attendant. 
“Not all will walk on the (spread) bearskin since I have 
become a pauper,” said that boy. 

Nearby he went to see somebody in a wigwam. When 
indeed it was night he rubbed his foot with medicine. He 
- walked around the village in a circle. After he had done 
so there was a blaze all around the village. Verily the 
people were nearly overcome by the heat. He was con- 
tinually besought, “My chief, have pity on me,” he would 
be told repeatedly. Now he took them and flung them 
into the fire. Later on, “My ceremonial attendant have 
pity on me; as you tell me, I will so do,” he was told 
by that ceremonial attendant. Verily he took him; he 
took pity on him so he would not be burned. Soon all 
the people were burned; perhaps it was midnight. 

Next morning indeed there were three. “Well,” he 
said to him, “you are to carry my mother. We shall 
move. This bowstring of mine you will use when you 
carry my mother,” he said to that ceremonial attendant. 
“Very good. How thankful I am you did not burn me, 
my chief,” that ceremonial attendant said. Then truly he 
carried that woman on his back. 
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Aapuzaatci. Kapotwemegu a‘ketcicigi uskapaza. “Uska- 
pate, ceyekatau nepaskitepahugu manihi me‘tegwapi,” ahitci 
ina uskipda. ‘“‘O, kataiguhu’ ki‘ponipena,” dhitci ina 
kwiazia. ‘“Icegd‘o awihipazitepihugonatci,” aicitahatci. 
Kapotwe tcahipi a‘pazitepahugotci ina uskapaza. “‘Hara, 
kacicaia netockapima? Aniga, ‘Kagagia’ wihinapi,” ahitci 
ina kwizia. A‘kagaiitcitcd ina uskapiza. “Ka’a, ka’a, 
ka’a,” Inahi 4utciketutci 4hunizatci Aégi a'kagagiitci. 
Inimega‘kwitcl. 


11. Kwiazda aég¢i Ayamoda. 


Ahuwigitcitcahi mahagi me‘tozineni(w)agi. Kapotwe- 
megu ame‘kagowatci Alyamodani dawaawaneguwatcl. 
Kapotwemegu katawi a‘tcagametci. Negutimegu ineniwa 
a‘maminae‘tahatci A‘tapanatci nicwi utapendhemahi ugwi- 
zani utanezani. Kapdtwemegu a‘wane‘katci a‘thuwigitci 
tcdine'kihi utuckutamegi. Anaha‘totci inahi tcagacigenigi 
wizenien! wimitcinitc: inihi unitcanezahi. Kapotwemegu 
kicawitcl ma’mA‘tci inahi aneguwatci. Kapotwemegu a‘pya- 
nitcl Alyamodani a‘tcagineseguwatcl. : 

Ininigi penddagi nicwi kapodtwemegu 4‘kicigiatci ka’tat. 
Aniiatci, ahuwigiwatci petegi anahinamoatci ahuwigiateha. 
Kapotwemegu ina kwiazia ananatu‘tawatci ute‘kwamani, 
“‘Tanigitcaht kemesotanenanagi?” ahinatci. “Ho, tcaga- 
mawatcahi aAiyamoda,” ahinatci ina iskwazaa uzimahani. 
“Nahi, nemize, nema‘kezahani aci‘tawinu. Ninatunat‘hwawa 
ina Aiyamoda.” “O, kata, nezihi; manetodiwa. Nezena- 
gitci,” | ahinatci inini uzimahani. “O, agwi; kacitcawi‘towi. 
Ninatunhwawatcahi.” Ketemahahaguhi kemezotanenanahi.” 








! The translation follows Dr. Jones’ punctuation; but the form seems a prohibi- 
tive rather than a potential. 
2 Read nindtund ‘hwawatcathai. 
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They then walked on. Soon the ceremonial attendant 
got tired. “Ceremonial attendant, nearly has this bow- 
string cut my head open,” said that ceremonial attendant. 
“Well, we shall soon pitch camp,” said that boy. “He 
merely wished to split open his head,” he thought in his 
heart. Soon it happened verily, it is said, that the cere- 
monial attendant split his head open. “Hey, what are 
you doing my ceremonial attendant? Begone; he will be 
called ‘Crow,’” said that boy. Then that ceremonial atten- 
dant became a crow. “Caw, caw, caw,” he started to cry 
as he flew, also he became a crow. This really is the end. 


11. The Boy and the Giant. 


It was where these people were living. Soon they were 
found by a giant; they were continually carried away, one 
by one. Soon they were nearly all eaten up. One man 
was pondering over it as he was fond of his two children, his 
son and his daughter. Soon he dug a hole in the center 
of the fire-place of his dwelling. He put all kinds of food 
there that these children of his might eat. Soon after 
he was finished there they were covered completely with 
ashes. Soon when the giant came, they were all killed. 

These two children after a while became nearly mature. 
When they went out from where they lived they would 
run back where they lived. Indeed soon that boy asked 
his sister, “Where really are our parents?” he said to her. 
“Oh a giant truly ate them all up,” that girl said to her 
younger brother. ‘Well my older sister, make my moc- 
casins for me. I am going to look for that giant.” “Oh 
don’t, my younger brother; he is of the nature of a 
manitou. He might kill you,” she said to that younger 
pwothemeoreiers. = Oliino, +l dont cares) l' am" going to 
look for him. He pitifully abused and killed our parents.” 
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“Ini,” ahitiatci. Auci‘taatcitcahi ma‘kazdani. Kapotwe- 
megu awapuzatci. Adaneme‘ka‘watci umizdani. ‘Ni‘pya- 
megu pa“pyitci.” “Ini,” A2wapusatci. 


A‘papame‘katci. Pe‘kutanigini a‘ke‘kecitci. Kapdtwe- 
megu negutahi anezugunaga‘ki a‘peme‘katci ayatcuta‘kwe 
anatagi wigiyapahi. “Ini magwahe ahuwigitci aAiyamodha,” 
dicitihatci. Aanahi‘tagi. “Penanimegu ni‘kezapi,” 4dicita- 
hatci. A‘kezapitci uskwatami. Wanatcihi, metcamohahani 
anawatci. “‘Ha, penanahi kekezapami, nocizeme.  Piti- 
ganu, kiwizent,” ahigutci inint metcemohahani. 


A‘pitigatcitcahi. Anahidtci. Awutcahegutci. Tcagi 
a‘kukohahani daawanitci 4awutcahegutci. Ma‘kwiozowanow! 
awutcahitci maskutcizani neguti tagwi. Ina kwiaziha pozi 
acawezitci. ‘“I’nima’ wiiciki‘putcéani yatuge,” 4dicitahatci. 
A‘ke‘kanemegutcitcahi inini metcemohahani acitahatci. 
Kapotwemegu a‘kicezigagutci azigaheziigutci. Tca‘kunagahi 
dégitcahi atcigyaegi adme‘kwahi aaiyotci. “‘Ho, ninaana 
manihi negutenwi ca‘kamoane  ni‘tcagata,” aicitahatcl. 
‘Wanatcihi a‘paikaskitcagatagi; a‘tcagetcdahagapehe 4ana- 
tagi petegi inahi anagahegi. Kapotwemegu 4‘kiputcatcl. 
Ceyemanaha metcemohaha a‘kekdnematci 4‘ki‘putcanitcl. 
“Ceyehe witcagatamwa,” ahinanematci inini kwiyezaahani. 
A'tcagatagitca fina kwiaziha. Ini mitcitci. 


Kicisenyatcitcahi a‘tkatkanonetiatcl. ‘*Tana‘ka’ ketaha, 
nocihi?? “QO, nenatunahwawatcahi aiyamowdha, tcagam- 
wadwa nemezotanenanahi.” “Ini. Manitca ahawitci manaha 
Alyamowaha. Icewana, nucihi, manetiiwa. Kikutcima- 
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“Very good,” they said to each other. Then truly she 
made moccasins for him. Soon he walked away. He 
gave his elder sister a goodby handshake. ‘Surely I will 
come back.” “All right,” then he walked away. 

le* traveled on andioni)) Ati night he camped + Soon 
at some place three days later when he was journeying 
along in the direction he went he saw a little wigwam. 
“Perhaps here is where the giant lives,” he thought in 
his heart. He went quietly to it. “J will first peep,” he 
thought in his heart. He peeped at the door. To his 
surprise he saw a little old woman. “Hey, why do you 
peep at me, my grandson? Come in and eat,” he was 
told by that little old woman. 

Truly then he entered. He visited her. A meal was 
cooked for him. She used a little kettle when a meal 
was cooked for him. Bear tail, she cooked, and one bean. 
That boy was very hungry. ‘How in the world will my 
belly be filled up on that,” he thought in his heart. 
Verily that little old woman knew what he thought in his 
heart. Soon after she was finished cooking for him, she 
dished out to him. A little plate and a little spoon he 
used. “Oh, I will take all this if I swallow it down at 
one gulp,” he thought in his heart. . Behold, he could 
not eat it up; he would scoop it all up, then he would 
see it all back on his plate. Soon his belly was filled. 
Long before the little old woman knew it he was filled. 
“Now he will eat it all up,” she thought in reference to 
iiacmnow i) hat) boy ydid eatit alloup:s (Phen: he eased 
himself (?). 

After he had eaten the meal then they talked together 


at great length. “Where are you going, my grandson?” 
“Oh I am looking for a giant; he completely ate our 
parents.” “Very good. Here is where this giant lives. 


But, my grandson, he is of the nature of a manitou. I[ 
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‘wina mainatcihene.' Manitcahi kiminene netockota‘kagani 
na‘ka manihi nepimini‘kwani na‘ka manihi nemeguzi na‘ka 
manihi neginitcigana.” Inimegutaswi minetci niadgi tatagi 
diciminetci. ‘“Manitcahi wiicaiane hinahina pemamodane 
magwahe, manitcahi wiicitimani mahani minenanini, ‘atya- 
‘kwa‘ktiot agwaska‘kani,’® kihita mah&ani minenanini,” ® 
ahinatciinini kwiazahinie® “Ini” eahitci’ ina ewiazanos 
“Nahi’,” ahinatci inini o‘komezani, “nienwitcahi nihagwapi 
dhanemiyani,” ahinatcl. 


Pagicimoginitcahi ka‘tena dneno‘tagi ananama‘kwanigi 
ina metcemohaha. “H6, ndcisema agwapiya,” daicitahatci. 
Nidonamegitcahi ineno‘tagi ananama‘kwanigi, “Hina pyawa 
nocizemay walcitanatcn 

Ka‘tenamegona kwiaziha ina a’citci a‘pyatci anawatcl 
kiizaneniwahi utayahi ina Alyaomwaa. 

Penanimego- dnene‘kanetagi wiicawitci ina kwiazda. 
“Nahi’,” aicitahatci. Amamatci migunahani. A‘kutacimatci 
inecihi uta‘kwe Aapemegi tepinaha me‘tcigi ahuwiginitci 
Aiyamowdaani. Kapdtwetcahi inigi kiizineniagi anawawatci 
ininl migunahani; anigenaateha ine‘kihi, a‘ku‘tagitcahi. 
Inemegu wiiciskamitci. Autaiitcitea ina tcagiadciginitcihi 
wiskenuhahi. A‘kusatci ina kwiaziha. 


Kapotwetcahi nod‘ki a‘kutcaitci, &a(w)apazetotci ine‘kihi 
dahapigwapi. Wanatcihi a‘painimenitci iniht wiskenohahi. 
“Nahi’ ininapi iwapusdyani,” dicitahatci. Initcedmegu awa- 
pusateha dahaconigatci SGwiyawi Atiwiaitci ahapigwapi; ape- 
megitcahi ahinackatci. Andwatcitcahi inihi wiskenuhahi. 
Caskimegapehe awapamegutci; ahapigwapi aicitahanitci. 





1 Read 2 we, and join the words. I have deled a comma inserted by Dr. Jones 
as it is grammatically impossible. 
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will try to help you all I can. This will I give you, my 
fire-making tool, and this my plaited string, and this my 
awl, and this my whet-stone.” This indeed is the number 
he was given; four presumably he was thus given. ‘This 
verily you will do at the time when you will perhaps flee 
for safety; and this is what you should say to those 
things which I have given you: ‘To the end of the earth 
you will jump,’ you will say to these things I have given 
you, she said to the boy. “Very good,” said that boy. 
“Now,” he said to that grandmother, “four times verily 
will I rest when I am on my way,” he said to her. 

At sunset surely that little old woman heard the thun- 
der. “Oh my grandson is resting,” she thought in her 
heart. Verily the fourth time she heard the thunder, “My 
grandson is arriving,” she thought in her heart. 

Surely when that boy came close, he saw all kinds of 
flying persons (birds), pets of the giant. 

First that boy thought what he should do. “Well,” 
he thought in his heart. Then he took a little feather. 
He sent it going as a test in the direction of the sky 
right toward where the giant was living on the ground. 
Soon those flying persons saw that feather; they tore it 
to small pieces for they were afraid of it. Then they 
went straight on. Verily he had all kinds of birds for 
pets. That boy was afraid of them. 

_ Suddenly, again he tried; he caused a little spider- 
web to float in the air. Behold, those birds they did not 
see it. “Well, I will walk on,” he thought in his heart. 
Then indeed he walked on. He changed himself into a 
spider-web; verily up in the sky he flew. Truly he saw 
those birds. He was just merely gazed upon; they thought 
it was a spider-web. 


2 The word certainly seems a prohibitive; but it must be translated as a potential. 
3 A rare participial construction. 
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=) eee 2 . na ° aa =, Oats ae re) . 7 . ge . 
: Kapotwemego tepinaha pemegi a‘pyatci anatagi wigiyapl. 
“Ine ayaani,” dicitahatci. Tepinaha me'‘tcigi ahinaskatci. 
x ) 


Aaci‘totci wiicawitci. Askatcimahi ame‘kagi wicaitci. 
“Niapenohahi,” dicitahatct. Kapotwemegu inahi a‘pyatct. 
Nenaigi a‘pagicigi acegicigi. Kapotwemegu manaha Alya- 
mowaha Owiani danenu‘tagi ahunuhunwaskanigi. Apemegi: 
ahinapitci apenthahani anawatci. “Ya!” ahitci. “Apenu- 
haha wawanitcige atcipyagwani.”  Amainanatcitcahi. A‘ke- 
camutci; amenwigihinitci. “Nihutcimawa pacitoha wiine- 
zatci,” dicitahatci. A‘ka‘kinatci. 


Kapotwemegu anenu'tawatci kwiazaha aryamodani a‘pya- 
tcinagamunitci. “Hina pyatcimainawaga,” dicitahatci. 
Manitcahi dicinaganitci: “Ma‘twigahini inahonawagi me'‘to- 
saneniyagi a‘kwinigiyani a‘kwinigiyani,” [repeat once more] 
dicinagitci hina alyamowaha. Kapdtwemegu hinahi a‘pyatci 
dmenawatci kwiazdani. ‘Mu,’ mamodtcigiagwitowa metce- 
moa!” ahitci ina aiyamowda. A‘ponomatci inihi me‘tosé- 
nenihahi. At‘pitigadtci wigiyapi. ‘“Pa‘kitcahi kemamotcigia- 
gwito, metcemo.” “A‘hahe,” ahitci metcemoga, “Aiyo‘koho 
pyawa apenohahi. Agwimego ke‘kdnemagi Atcipyagwini. 
I‘pemenagwitcahi netecitahi,” ahinatci unapamani. ‘* Hini,” 
ahitci pacitoha. 


Aunitcanesiyatcitca hinini kwiazahahani. Kapotwetcahi 
duwizeniatci aacamaateha inini kwiazdani. A‘paimegomi- 
tcinitcl me‘tozdaineniiwiazi. “Kwagunahitcahi wiacamagwe 
manaha apendha?” ‘Nahi’, pacito, hinahiina pecegeziani 
katadnemate widmwatci.” “Hini’,” ahitci hina pacitoha. 
Inimegu dcicatci. Anezateha pecegeziani. A'‘pyanatci 
inahi wigiyapegi. Awutcahutcitca hina. Kapotwemegu 
a‘kiceswatci, aagwahwatci, aacamawatci hinini kwiazdani. 





1 The m of this word is voiceless. 
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Soon when right straight ahead in the sky he came, 
he saw a house. ‘“That’s where I am going,” he thought 
in his heart. Straight yonder on the ground he fell. 

He thought out what he would. Later he found out 
what to do. “I will become a baby,” he thought in his 
heart. Soon he came there. In the smoke-hole was where 
he fell and lay. Suddenly the giant's wife heard whizzing. 
As she looked above she saw a baby. ‘Ya!” she said. 
“I wonder where that baby came from.” She went to 
get it. She petted it; he was good looking. ‘I will 
keep my old man from killing him,” she thought in her 
heart. Then she hid him. 

Suddenly the boy heard the giant coming singing. ‘This 
is he whom I have come to see,” the former thought 
in his heart. ‘This is what the latter sang, “Everywhere 
I have killed the people since I was born, since I was 
born (twice),” thus the giant sang. Soon he came there, 
he smelled the boy. ‘Well, the old woman has got 
something that smells,” said the giant. He ceased car- 
rying those people on his back. He entered the wigwam. 
“You have got something that smells mightily, old woman.” 
“Yes,” she said, “a baby came here. I do not at all know 
where he came from. I would like to raise it, I thought 
inpemy (heart; yshew said ito her husband. -“Very»good,’ 
said the old man. 

Verily that boy became as their child. Soon when 
they ate, they fed that boy. He could in no way eat 
human flesh. “Pray what will we feed this child?” “Well 
Poneman, sperhaps he might like to eat deer.” ) “Very 
good,” said the old man. Then he went hunting. He 
kiilcdeag deer Very (ood; said) :theoldi-man.')-Vhen 
hejwentyhuntine, be, killed. ajdeer) He fetched it there 
and brought it into the lodge. ‘Then she cooked. Soon 
when she was done cooking she dished it out, and they 
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Pa‘kitcamegu 4‘ketciwiseninitci. Pecegeziani a4amwatci ina 
kwiazia. Amenwinetigi. A‘penitcitcahi dwutcaahatci 
a’teci. Inigi wina aiyamowdéa uwiani unitcanezahi nicwi 
tagwihi 4amowatci me‘tuzdneniahi ka’giga. 
Kapodtwemegona aAmagigenditci kwiazia. A‘kegenikicl- 


-gitci. Kapotwe negutenwi hina aiyamowda, ‘Nahi’, negwihi, 


° z< oR os el . ae . “ul ae ee ° . WJ es is ema Ba) 
iniyapi di‘pemenatci nagutigacaha 4€gi Alyamowdha.” “Inr, 


ahitci ina kwiaziha. Ine’ ahaatci nigutigacdiganegi. “Kia- 
camawa manaha meckwihi nagutigaciha, mana aiyamowaha 
kiacamawa méAatcipyani.” A‘pemenatcitcahi ina kwiazaha 
hinihi. Kapotwemegu, “Nahi,” 4icitahatci, “niacamawa 
manaha nagutigacaha matcipyani, na‘ka manaha kanwdazo- 
wiha meckwihi niadcamawa,” dicitahatci. Aacamatcitca 
hinihi tcdticwi1. Pa‘kimegu awizenitci inigt. | 

Kapotwemegu meckugi a‘panenagi pa‘kanthigani. Wa- 
nitcige wiicawigwani. Ininigi aiyamowadha nagutigacaha 
a‘kakanonetiateha. ‘Nahi’, intyO manaha kwiazaha wia‘kwa- 
tautci manihi. a‘panatci‘totci pa‘kanohigani. Nahi’, pema- 
mowenatawe. Ninatcahi indmegowa ni‘ai” ahitci hina 
nagutigacaha. “Nahi, nocihi, pe‘kutage kiwdapusapena,” 
aihinawateha inini kwiazdani. “ Hini,” ahitcitca hina kwiazaha. 

Kapotwemegu a‘penutci; a‘pe‘kutégi ututdmahi a‘kune- 
patesiatcl. Magwahe nahinaha a‘katainaitepe‘kigi a‘kicki- 
gwacwatci hinihi kwiaziahi. Amatagwicimatci. Aniwitci. 
Zagetcigihe dnematanigi zagitahi. Uwiyaapowi inahi 
da‘tagi. A‘kegitci hini zagitahi. 

Ahamahahitcahi dmainanegutci. Inimegu dicimecenatci 


_ atkickikickigwanatci. Kapdtwemegu 4‘teaginezatci. Nagu- 


30 


tigacdhani ahagwitcihatci. A‘penohatci 4‘papamipahone- 
gutcl. 

Kapotwe manaha metcemohaha aiyamowaha a‘pazegwitcli. 
Awatcahutci me‘tozineniahi 4égi, pecegeziani awatcahatci 
ininit me‘tozdnenikwiazaani. Aiyamowadha kaéwagi anepatci. 
Kapotwemegu a‘kicezigdtci, “Pazegwigo’! caé‘ku‘u" nekice- 
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fed the boy. He ate ravenously. That boy ate the deer. 
He was. pleased in his mind. All the time truly the 
giant’s wife cooked for him also. As for them, the giant, 
his wife and two children, they ate human flesh all the while. 

Soon the boy became big. He grew fat. Suddenly 
once that giant said, “Well my son, now you will take 
care of a horse, also a lion.” “Very good,” that boy said. 
They went to the stable. “You will feed the horse blood; 
you feed this lion hay.” Then truly that boy took care 
of them. Soon, “Well,” he thought in his heart, “I will 
feed this horse hay and this panther I will feed blood,” 
so he thought in his heart. He then fed this pair. They 
ate heartily. 


Soon he dropped an opener (?) in the blood. He did 
not know what to do. Then these, the lion and the 
horse, conversed at length. “Well he will be angry at 
this boy because he broke this opener. Let us take him 
away and flee with him. Verily he will ride me,” said 
the horse. “Well, my grandson, at night we will go,’ 
they said to that boy. “Very good,” said that boy. 

Soon he went home; at night his brothers were playing 
together. Possibly at nearly midnight he cut those boys’ 
heads off. He covered them up. Then he went out. 
Outside there stood a bottle. Some kind of fluid was 
in it. He took that bottle along. 

Truly he was attacked by geese. As he caught them 
he broke the neck of each with his hand. He soon killed 
them all. He mounted the horse. He made him run 
and was carried with speed in his travels. 

Soon the old woman and the giant got up. She cooked 
some Indians, and a deer she cooked for that Indian boy. 
The giant was still sleeping. Suddenly when she was 
done cooking, “Get up! Come and eat. I have finished 
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zige. Kiwizenipwa’,” ahinatci hinihi kwiazahahi a€gi inini 
pacitohant. 

Kapotwemegu aha‘kwitci. Iniicizatci. * ‘Pazegwigo” 
ketenepwa yowe mamatkoci.” A‘pa‘kacdgwizahatci. “Ya, 
kickigwawagitca, pacito!” Apazegwitcizatci pacitoha. Wa4- 
natcihi d4acenonitci me‘tozdnenigwiazdani. ‘ Ketatcimohene 
lyOwe, metcemo, ‘nezatane ina kwiazaha’ ketene ityowe 
iyecihe.” Amiganatci a‘kicgatahwatci. 


Nagutigacahiganegi dicisatci; zagitahitcahi daceninigi, 
dégi nagutigacahani. Kanwazowdani me‘tenohi inahi ahai- 
nitci. Inimego Amanutci upe‘kwa‘katani. Aagositci aiya- 
mowaani. Anaganatci inini kwiazdani dnemicizahanitci. 

Kapotwemego a‘tapinadatci 4aneminitci. Inicdéhe a‘pyatci 
Alyamowaha, “Kickatahwinu, nucihi,” ahinatci hina naguti- 
gaciha, At‘kickatahwatcitca ina kwiaziha, pa‘kimegu 
d‘ke‘tcipenutci hina nagutigacaha a‘kicikickatahwutci. Ka- 
potwemegu 4‘kataimatanetci. 

Anene‘kanetagi wiicaitci ina kwiazaha. Kapdotwemegu 
dme‘kwitahatci o‘komezani acinitahegutci. “H6, na’peha’e 
no‘komesa mdandcimitci,” aicitahatci. Uckuta‘kagani ama- 
nutci. Petegimegu aicipagitagi kataigahe damataneteha. 
Megutcitcahi wapa‘katci ini uckuta‘kagani, “ Aiya‘kwa‘kig1 
dgwaska‘kani,”! ahi‘tagi. Megutcimegu kicinici‘tagi, ucku- 
tai andmegi tcdicwagi uta‘kwe ahinaskanigi ini uckutai. 
Atya‘kwa‘kiigi hinihinwi. aza‘kecanigi. 


Iniceye manaha aiyamowiaha 4‘penohatci. Mana‘ka diciza- 
hatci 4‘kwa‘kiinigi a‘paikaskikonagwitci inahi. Petegimegu 
dicizahate1 no‘kiguka‘kwe a‘kwa'‘kiinigi dicizahatci. Petegi 
no‘ki a‘kiatcit a‘paikaskigonagwitci inahi. Kapotwemegu 
petegi a'pyatci. Adpitcahiataezutci. A‘ke‘tcimigatagi 
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cooking. Eat!” she said to those boys, and that old man. 


Shortly she got angry. She ran over to them. “ ‘Get 
up, I have often told you before.” She jerked the covers 
off them. “Ya! Verily their heads are cut off, old man!” 
The old man sprang to his feet. Behold the Indian boy 
was gone. ‘I told you long ago, old woman, ‘let us 
kill that boy,’ I told you long ago.” He fought her and 
whipped her. 

He ran to the horse-stable; verily the bottle had dis- 
appeared, and also the horse. “The panther was the one 
there. Then he seized his war-club. He mounted the lion. 
He followed the way that boy had gone in flight. 

Soon he got in sight of him in his onward flight. 
When the giant got there, “Whip me, my grandson,” 
that horse said to him. Then that boy whipped him, and 
the horse ran at full speed after he had been whipped. 
Soon he was nearly overtaken. 

That boy thought over his plans, as to what he should 
do. Suddenly he remembered what his grandmother had 
advised. “Well indeed my grandmother told me this,” 
he thought in his heart. He took the flint for making 
fire. As he threw it back, then he was nearly overtaken. 
At the same time he threw that flint back, “Jump as far 
as the end of the world,” said he to it. Immediately 
after he had spoken to it, he saw fire on both sides in 
the direction the flint had fallen. It is a fact that to the 
end of the world the burning fire extended. 

Then this giant went back home. Yonder he ran to 
the end of the world; he could not get through there. 
Then back again he ran also in the other direction; to 
the end of the earth he ran. He went back again; he 
could not get through there. Suddenly he came back. 
Then he began verily to put the fire out. He fought the 
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me ee a ITS en st 
uckutai. Kapotwemegu tagai da‘peskucanigi; dagozitcl 
utalyani, amaina‘kyatci no‘k1. 

Kapotwetcahi no‘ki amatanatci. ‘Nahi’, pyawa, nocihi, 
kickatahwint,” ahinatci ina nagutigaciha. A‘kickatahwa- 
tcapehe a‘katcinitci. 

Kapotwetca no‘ki amatanetci. Meguzi na‘ka a‘pagitagi. 
Re aa: OE a Aa 8 
“Aya kwa‘kiigi a‘tkwi‘kapa‘kant, ahi‘tagt ini meguzi. 
Inimegu aicaiemigatenigi; inina Aiamowdha niyentye acaitci 
dicaitcl me‘tami dcaitci. Kapdtwemegu dapipagamatci 
hinihi pagamona‘kwahi. Kapotwemegu a‘konagwatahwatci 
no‘ki amaina‘kyatci. Kapotwe no‘ki 4amatanatci. 


Ini no‘ki ina kwiaziha d‘pagitagaha pimini‘kwahi. “ Aiya- 
‘kwa‘kiigi agwaska‘kani,”! ahi‘tagi hini pimini‘kwahi. Ini 
no‘ki cowanagecapydni wana‘tcihi. Amezapydnegi petegi 
Aiyamowahatcahina a‘painagizahatci. A*‘pitcimegonagitcigi, 
“Hii,” ahanigonagwitci. Inimegu awapipatkecagi. Kapo- 
twemegu iskatci a‘kaskigonagwitci. Ini nod‘ki dmaina‘k- 
yateha. 


Kapotwe no‘ki 4matanateha hinini kwiazahani. Ini no‘ki 
ina kwiazda_ kinitci‘kanani a‘paginatci. “ Atya‘kwa‘kiigi 
agwaska‘kani,”! ahi‘tagi inini kini‘tcikahani. Wana'‘tcihi 
cigonani anawateha. Hini manaha atyamowdaha a‘paina- 
gizahateha. A‘pdigwdcimatci utaiydni, A‘kipisanitcimegu 
windégi. Pa‘kitcadmegu aa‘kwatci. Inimegu aapipagamateci 
inini cigunani. Pe‘kwa‘katani dhaiyotci. Kapotwemegu 
d‘konagwatahwatci. Ini nd‘ki amaina‘kyateha. 

Kapotwe no‘ki amatanatci. ‘Nahi’, nocihi, intyapa‘p- 
yatci. Initcahi ceyehe dai‘kwiani, nocihi; acitcitcahi me‘te- 
gugi kiicizahi. Inimegoni zagitahi Awipaskezetoani.” “ Hini,” 
ahitci ina kwiazda. Ceyetcahi katai A4matanetci; danagi- 
‘kwanatci nagutigacahani; a‘paskizetotci ini zagitahi. Me- 
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fire fiercely. Suddenly it burned only a little bit; he 
climbed on his pet, and he again went in pursuit. 

Verily soon again he overtook the other. “Well, my 
grandson, he is coming, whip me,” that horse said to him. 
As often as he would whip him, the latter would run fast. 

Soon again he was overtaken. Now also he threw the 
shoe-peg. “Stand up as far as the end of the world,” 
he said to that shoe-peg. Then it performed that way; 
the giant did as he had done at first. Suddenly he began 
to hit those cactus plants. Soon he cut his way through. 
Again he went in pursuit. Soon again he overtook the 
other. 

That boy likewise threw the plaited string. “As far 
as the end of the world, stretch,” he said to that plaited 
string. Then again, behold, there was a grape-vine. In 
the thick vine that giant could not stop back in his flight. 
At that point where it was impossible to get through — 
“Hey,” he got fastened tight. Then he began cutting it. 
Soon later on he was able to get through. Soon then 
again he went in pursuit. 

Soon he overtook that boy. That boy likewise threw the 
whet-stone. “Stretch as far as the end of the world,” he 
said to that whet-stone. Behold he saw a boulder. Then 
this giant could not stop in his flight. He bumped the 
face of his pet, then he fell down also himself. He be- 
came very angry. Then he began to strike that boulder. 
He used his war-club. Soon he made a way through. 
Then again he went in pursuit. 

Soon he overtook him again. “Well, my grandson, even- 
tually he is coming. Now I am already tired, my grandson 
in a tree close by you will run me. Then the bottle you 
will break.” “Very good,” said that boy. Then already 
he was nearly overtaken; he stopped the horse with the. 
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gutcimegu paskizetotci nepihi 4ndmegi petegi atcipyaatci. 
Inatcahi aiyamodha nomegutcini a‘kutainitci. Kapotwemegu 
ina a‘pagizeskaatci daskanamutci inini utaiydni. “O‘hwa’, 
windzetce!” ahinatci inini kwiazdani hina atyamowdaha. 
A‘penuteha. 

Hinina kwiazaha a‘papamomegutci a’to‘ka. Kapotwe- 
megu ina nagutigacaha, “Nahi’, nocihi, newizenieni kimi- 
nene,” ahinatci inini kwiazdani, “mahanitcahi neca‘kwanani 
A‘kwizegi kipat‘kuna, ninezahi.” A‘pa‘kunagitcahi ina kwi- 
aziha neguti wizai. “Manitcahi wiicitamani wizenianini: 
‘Huwanaha wihanihita awazi wiicimenwigenigi wizenieni?’ 
Kiitatcahi manihi wizenieni 4gwamenwi wizenianini.” ‘Ini’, 
ahitci ina kwiazaha. “aiyo‘tcamego wiaiani ka’giga. Kapo- 
twetcahi uwi(y)diane aiyohi ki‘pya,” ahinatci hinini kwia- 
zdanl. 

Awapusatci hina kwiaziha. Nandskwemego ahatci. 
Na‘ha dtasogunaga‘ki kapotwe ame‘kagi mydwi. Inimego 
awdipinagutagi- Kapotwemegu 4nagiskaatci manizani. 
Nenozoni dhawanitci. “Woha’, tci, tyae!” a‘pyatcinitct. 
Pa‘kimegu kwiazaha ahapamatci. Kapotwemegu dnaugutci. 
“Ina ni‘kana,” dhigutci ahaneme‘kaatci, “tana‘ka ketutci- 
pye?” ahigutci. “Ho, icemego nekiose,” ahitci ina kwiazaha. 
“Nahi ni‘ka, kina‘kweizenipena,” ahinatci ina maniza a‘pe- 
napydnigatci. Awutcahutcitca hina maniza; ketcigahani, 
ko‘kocani, ka‘pihi aacamatci na‘ka nenozohi matcipyani. 


Kapotwemegu a‘kicezigatci, “Nahi ni‘ka pa‘kiwizeninu,” 
ahinatci inini kwiaziani. Awizeniatcitcahi. 

Kapotwetcahi kiciwizeniatci, “Nahi,” ahitci ina kwiazaha, 
“acigetcahi acicizeniani, kimitcipena,” ahinatci hinini mani- 
zani. A‘ketenagi apeskyagenohinigi, “Uhwanaiha awazi 
wianiigwdana dcimenwigegi neizenieni? Winicdzdanitcahi 
Apapinani,” dhi‘tagi hini uizenieni. Acodska‘katci dizenieni. 
“Nahi, wizeninu a‘ki‘kdnenie,” dhinatci hinini méanizani. 
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bridle; then he broke that bottle. As soon as he broke 
it, he saw water behind whence they had come. He on 
whom the giant rode dove under. Soon the latter stopped 
riding that pet of his and held his breath. “Oh let him live,” 
the giant said to that boy. Then he went back home. 
That boy was carried along slowly in his travels. 
Suddenly that horse said, “Well, my grandson, I will give 
you my food-supply,” he said to that boy, “these verily 
are the hairs of my mane — at the end you will pull my 
little hair.” Then verily that boy pulled one hair. “*When- 
ever you want to eat — say this to it: ‘Who can beat 
me in having better food?’ You truly will say to this 
food, every time you eat.” “Very good,” said that boy. 
“Here I will remain forever. Soon if you marry I hope 
you will come here,” the horse said to that boy. | 
The boy walked on. He went just anywhere. Now 
after a few days, soon he found a road. Then he began 
following it. Soon he met a white man. He was using 
oxen. “Whoa, gee, haw!” he sounded as he came on. 
The boy looked very hard at him. Soon he was seen. 
“Here, my friend,” he was told as he greeted him, “where 
do you come from?” he was told. “Oh, I am merely 
walking around,” said that boy. ‘Well my friend, let us 
eat dinner,” said that white man to him, as he unhitched. 
That white man prepared a meal; corn bread, bacon, 
coffee he gave him to eat, and the oxen hay. 
Soon after he was done cooking, “Well my friend, eat 
heartily,” he said to that boy. ‘Then verily they ate. 
Soon after they had eaten, ‘Well,” said the boy, “in 
turn, the way I have been accustomed to eat, we will 
eat,” he said to that white man. He took out a white 
cloth, “Who will beat. me in better food? There will be 
two chairs,” he said to that food of his. He spread his 
food. “Well eat, farmer,” he said to that white man. 
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Pa‘kimegu maneza 4A‘ketciwizenitci; tcagdcigegi maneza 
mitcitcl 4ndmegi. Kapotwemegu a‘kiciwizeniatci ina kwia- 
zaha awi‘ponagini wizenieni; caskitcihi a‘kiciwiponagi d4apes- 
kyagenohinigi apitciganahagi. 

“Nahi ni‘ka,” ahitci ina maneza, “ketcimenwigenwi ke- 
wizenieni. Tana‘katcahi watenamani?” “Ho, nokomezatcahi 
neminegwa,” &ahitcitca hina kwiazaha. ‘“Nahi’,” ahitci ina 
maneza, “tandcitaani aconigatid4gwe nemagwai mani mine- 
nane?” ahitci ina maneza. “Ko, kacitca nina tdtagaha 
inl magwai?” ahitct ina kwiazda. “Koni‘kakohd, acama- 
‘tihiiwi’. Kiwapatonenekacuwe.” A‘ketenagi ini magwai. 
Anigyahinigiga pa‘ki. Me'‘tcigi a‘pagitagi nicenwi. Aca- 
magahahitcihi! Nicwi anemasonitci. ‘“Nahi’, wapatanu; 
maucemegu taswima‘kagwi ucihiyagapa camagahagi,” ahi- 
natci inini kwiaziaini. ‘“Hini,” ahitci ina kwiaziha. Aaco- 
nigatiatci. 

Awapuzatci ina kwiaziha. Aamagwaitci. A‘papame- 
‘katci. Aegi-ina Aawdpusdtci maniza. “Ot‘ha, tci, yaa!’ 
danemitcl. 


Kapotwemegu mana kwiazaha dnene‘kanetagi wiicaitci. 
“Nahi,” dicitahatci, “kwaguna ‘yu mahagi acamagahagi wia- 
camagi’” aicitahatci. ‘Nahi’, niucihawagi nyawi camaga- 
hagi wimaitcahimamadagi niwizenieni inini a‘ki‘kaneniani,” 
Aicitahatci. Aucihatcitcahi nyai Aacdmagahahi. ‘“Nahi’,” 
ahinatci. “Maimamiu‘ku keizenienenani. Kata wina peze- 
taiyaga‘ku, ‘netaconiga koho’ kiawai’ inenagwe,” ahinatci 
inihi acamagahahi. Adpusdatcitca hinigi. Amaimatanaatci 
inint a‘kitkaneniani. Kapdotwemego anawatci a‘kigdnenia 
a‘pya‘pahonitci. “Hi‘hii!” adicitahatct ina a‘ki‘kaneniha. 
Kapotwemego inahi a‘pyapahonitci ahaitci. “Tani neizeni 
yenenani?” ahigutci ina a‘ki‘kaneniha. ‘“H6, agwi, netaco- 
nigakoho’ kiawahi.” “Hod, agwi, kemamaipenaipi” ahinatci 
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The white man ate very heartily; the white man ate all 
kinds of food which were to be seen. Soon after they 
had eaten the boy folded up that food; after he merely 
folded up that white cloth he put it in his pocket. 

“Well, my friend,” that white man said, “your food is 
very fine. Where did you get it?” “Oh, my grandmother 
truly gave it to me,” said that boy. “Well,” said that 
white man, “how would you like it if we traded and I 
were to give you this hat of mine?” said the white man. 
“What pray would I do with that hat?” said the boy. 
“Well it is a soldier-outfit. I will show it to you then.” 
He took down that hat. It was torn badly. He flung 
it twice on the ground. Behold there were soldiers! 
Two stood up. “Well, look at it, as many million sol- 
diers as you want you can make,” he said to that boy. 
“Very good,” said that boy. Then they traded. 

Then that boy walked on. ‘The hat became his. He 
traveled on and on. Also that white man walked away. 
“Whoa, gee, haw!” he said as he went along. 

Soon that boy thought out what he would do. ‘ Well,” 
he thought in his heart, “what pray shall I feed these 
soldiers?” “Well,” he thought in his heart, “Well, I will 
make four soldiers to take my food-supply away from 
that farmer,” he thought in his heart. Verily he made 
four soldiers. “Well,” he said to them, “Go take our 
food-supply from him. Do not listen to him if he says 
to you ‘I traded you,’” he said to those soldiers. Then 
truly they walked on; they set out to overtake that 
farmer. Soon the farmer saw them coming on a run. 
“Gracious,” thought that farmer to himself. Soon they 
came on the run to where he was. ‘Where 1s our food- 
supply?” that farmer was told. “Oh, no, I traded you 
for it.” “Oh no, it has been said you took it from us,” 
they said to the farmer. Verily they went ahead and 
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inini a‘ki‘kaneniani. Amamaatcitcahi ki‘kiki daapusaateha 
petegi; aminaatci kwiazdani. 

Aiyapami dnahazatci inihi camagahahi. Awéapuzatci, 
da‘papame‘katci. Kapotwemegu manezotdeni a‘pydnutagi, 
d‘kiyukiyuzatci capa‘kigini. Kapotwemegu pagitatahinigi 
danahenagi. Mizigahi ahuwigitci hinahi. 

Kapotwemegu dame‘kagutci ugima utanezani. Amenwa- 
nematci hinini me‘tozdnentikwiazdani. Awai‘pumatcitcahi. 

Kapotwemegu manaha ugimaha a‘ke‘kanematci. “Kwa- 
gund‘tcahi watcineatyahatyaani?” ahinatci hinini utanezani. 
“Inugimego ine ihaiyane, kata pya‘kani. Kikickigwapizu 
pyane yohi,” ahinatci inini utanezdni. A‘paigahi ina skwa- 
ziha’ ku‘tagi i‘kickigwadpisutci. Awazimego i4menwanema- 
teha inini kwiazdani. Iwitcaiatci dicitahateci. 


Itep aatci no‘ki. Awitcaitiatcitcahi. Inimegutci aatcimo- 
hatcitca hina Ozani dcimegutci hinini kwiazéani. ‘Ini’,” 


‘ahitci ina kwiazaha. “Wapuzatane,” ahinatci ininit skwazaani. 


Awapuzaatcitcahi uta‘kwe dnahazatci nagutigacahamani 
aaatcl. Kapdotwemego inahi a‘pyaatci. Paskezigani ama- 
nutci nagutigacahamani 4‘pemwatci dnezatci. A‘pecinateha. 
“Kacitca kiicai, nenapame,” ahinatci hina iskwazaha inini 
kwiazahani. “H6, ahuwigiyagwekoho niaci‘to,” dahinatci 
inini oni. Awapitcahiunagwatdtci undgeci wigiyapi wii- 
cigenigi; ahinagwatotci nagutigacdigani, pagaha‘kwaigiyapi, 
kO‘kOcigiyapi, tatepizaigiyapi 4€g1 aunagwatotci. 


Pa‘kutainigitcahi &nahicinoatci mauceahina‘kiinigi. Cas- 
kina kwiazaha a‘ke‘kitahatci wiicigenigi kegimezi awiyahi 
nagutigacthigihi witacinitci ko‘kocahi pagaha‘kwahahi. 
Kapotwemego dnepaatci. 

Kapotwawapanohinigi a‘to‘kitci. “Pagaha‘kwaa, gaga- 
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took it from him; without further ado they started to 
walk back and gave it to that boy. 

He put those soldiers back (in the hat). He walked on 
and travelled on and on. Soon he came to a town of 
whites; he walked around on the streets. Soon he took 
things thrown away. In a privy was where he lived there. 

Soon he was found by the Mayor’s daughter. She fell 
in love with that Indian boy. She ate with him. 

Soon the Mayor understood about her. “Why is it 
that you go over there?” he said to his daughter. “Today 
if you go over there, don’t come back. You will be hung 
by the neck if you come here,” he said to his daughter. 
That girl was not at all afraid of being hung. She loved 
the boy the more. She wanted to marry him, she thought 
in her heart. 

She went there again. Verily they were married. Then 
right away she told that boy what had been told her by 
her father. “Very. good,” said that boy. “Let us walk 
away, he said to that girl. 

They walked away in the direction where he had left 
his(?) horse, they went. They soon arrived there. He 
took his gun, shot his (?) horse and killed him. Then 
he skinned him. ‘What, pray, are you going to do, my 
husband,” that girl said to that boy. “Oh I will build a 
place where we will live,” he said to his wife. Verily he : 
began to lay the foundation, using the entrails the way 
the house should be; he laid the foundation of a stable, 
chicken-house, piggery and wagon-shed — he also built 
the foundation of them. 

At night verily when they laid down it was just any 
place on the ground. That boy merely thought it out 
just how everything should be, how many horses, pigs, 
chickens. Soon they slept. 

Soon when the morning came he woke up. [Sounds 
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‘katka gagatka‘k |? “hutwa-a!" 4Mlg. mri’ “Ahh hh 
“Hwithithithi!” ahinitcitcihi utahimwaahi. “Ku, ka‘tena 
manaha ke‘kanetamotuge awiyahi,” ahicitahatci inini kwia- 
zaani. Am&anwegenigitcahi kegimezi awiyahi. Kapotwato- 
‘kinitci witcayatcini, “Ininiye na‘kagi Aci‘tdani, maninugi 
namagwe awiyahi.” 

Pazegwiatci wizeniatci. Kicizeniatci a‘kiapatagi ini kegt- 
mezi. Aacamaateha ko‘kocahi, nagutigacthahi, nenozohi, 
pagaha‘kwahahi. 

Kapotwemegu naha dtazogunaga‘ki, “Nahi’, nai‘atane, 
koza.” “Ho, agwi, negozawa,” ahitci ina skwazaha. ‘HO, 
agwigoho’ awiydyi wiitcini a‘kici‘tcaitiyagwe,” ahinatci ina 
kwiazaha. “Ini,” ahitci ina skwdzaha. 

Anahapitcigatci atcdicigenitci nagutigacahahi; cocomizahi 
na‘kimenwigegi. Winwawa na‘ka dmicatezitci. Aapuzaatci. 
Acitcapyaatci aza‘kahwatci cigahani autamatci ina kwiazaha. 
Kapotwemegu ina a‘pyaateha ugimaani ahuwigenitci. “‘Hu- 
‘htia, pyadwa netaneza! Me‘tozinenikwiazaéani pyanawa,” 
ahitci. Aazemihatcitcahi Apenapydnigdnitci. Kicaneme- 
‘kaatci, a‘pitegdatci wigiyapegi, datciatcimutci. Kapodtwe- 
mego awizeniatci. Kiciwizeniatci daneme‘katci no‘ki. 
“Kinaipenatcahi mamagwa; kipyanaagi ketepowdnenihe- 
magi,” ahinatct ina kwiazdaha inini ugimaani. ‘ Hini,” 
ahitcitea hina. ‘Ini niicaipena, ke‘pi‘tcihi,” ahinatci inini 
kwiazdani. 

Anagwaatcitca inigi. Kwiaziha owiani ina 4‘pyaatci; 
“Agwinahi uwiyahi wihinuwatcini k6za,” ahinatci inini skwa- 
zahani. ‘“Ahahe,” ahitci ina skwazadha azipano‘pwatci inini 
kwiazahant. 

Kapotwe nadtazogunaga‘ki ina ugimaa, “Nah1’,” ahitci; 
“nai‘atawe netaneza,” ahinatci utepowadnenihemahi. Kapo- 
twemego ina a‘pyaatci. Wanatcihi kegimezi 4menwigenigi 
inihi ahawiginitci. Kapotwemego ina kwiazaha, ‘ Kiizent- 
pena,” ahinatci mahihegowatcihi. A‘ketenagi apeskydige- 
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of the fowls and animals], behold their pets said. “Well, 
he probably knows everything”, she thought of that boy. 
Everything verily was fine. Soon her husband woke up, 
“I made those things yesterday, everything that we see 
today.” 


They got up and they ate. After they had eaten they 
went around to see the whole outfit. Then they fed the 
hogs, horses, cattle, chickens. 

Now soon after a few days, “Let us visit your father,” 
femsaides, (Oh? no, 1 amy afraid <of, him,” said) that girl; 
“Oh he will not say anything now we are married,” that 
boy said to her. “All right,” that girl said. 

He hitched the same kind of horses; the buggy was 
also fine. As for themselves, they were in gay attire. 
Then they went on. When they came near that boy lit 
a cigar, and that boy smoked it. Soon they got where 
the Mayor lived. “Well, my daughter is coming! The 
Indian boy is fetching her,” he said. He helped him un- 
hitch. After they shook hands they entered the house, 
and talked a long time. Soon they ate. After they had 
eaten they went out again. ‘Verily you will visit soon, 
bring your councilmen along,” that boy said to that Mayor. 
“All right,” the latter said. “We will do so, thank you,” 
he said to that boy. 

Then they departed. When the boy and his wife 
arrived there, “Well your father didn’t say anything,” he 
said to that girl. “True,” said that girl and kissed that boy. 


Soon a few days after that Mayor said, “Well, let us 
visit my daughter,” he said to his councilmen. Soon they 
arrived there. Behold, everything was in fine shape where 
they lived. Soon that boy, “Let us eat,” he said to those 
by whom they were visited. He took out the white cloth. 
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nigi. “Uhwiniha Awazi wiicimenwigenigwdana neizenieni 
acimenwigegi,” ahitci. “Nohigateahi witazdzaani apapinani,” 
ahi‘tagi ini apeskydigendhinigi. Kicinici‘tagi dcowadska‘katci 
int papagyaiai. W£anatcihi amanatenigi tcagi acigenigi wi- 
zenieni anamoatci. “Ko, ka‘tena manaha manetdia kwia- 
ziha,” dicitihaateha inigi ndihiatcigi. Inimego dizeniateha. 
Kiciwizeniatci 4atciatcimoatci. Aatcimohatci ina kwiazaha 
pyatcicaitci petegi atcageziitcl. 

Kapotwemego inigi a‘penowatci. Ina kicipyaatci, “ Nahy’, 
tanacitahddgwe, ni‘kanetige; mananugi kwiazaha mamaa- 
gwe manihi uwizenieni? Kaci‘tohi netaneza Awitcaiatci. 
Pozitcahimenwigeniwi uwizenienwawi; tapuwaagwini mitcl- 
‘kagtha,” ahinatci inihi tepuwanenihahi. ‘Ini’, initcahi 
awitepuwatamagwe hinutcihi tatagi.” Atepudatcitcahi. 
Kapotwemegu a‘pa‘kuaatct. 


Metazwi acamagahagi ahaniinetci inategi ini izenient. 
Awapuzdatcitcahi. Kapotwemegu ina a‘pyatci ahuwiginitci 
kwiazahani. “Nahi’, ugimawa netandnegunana wizenieni 
danataage,” ahinaatci inini kwiazdani. “Ku, inetcahi a‘tagi 
awatogu,” ahinatci hinihi acamagahahi. Aawatowatcitca 
hinigi camagahagi hini wizenieni. Megutcitcahi wdatcinitci 
umagwai amanutci ducihatci cama‘tihahi nicwapitagi. Na- 
‘tamego apeskezinitcihi nagutigacahahi &minatci hinihi 
utacama‘tihemahi. “Nahi,” ahinatci, “maimamau‘ku ketl- 
zenienenani. Kemamagunanagi acamagahagi yo utcihi,” 
ahinatct hinihit utahihemahi. Niataimegu aapeskezinitci 
nomegowatcihi ina kwiaziha utacama‘tehemahi. A'‘ke'tci- 
penohaatci. Kapotwemego amatanaatci. “Neizenienenani 
kemamaapwa ni‘kanenana,” ahinaatci 4mamaateha petegi 
a‘pyatoatci ahainitct kwiazdaani, 

A‘pyatoatci petegi, mahagitcahi maniza utacdma‘tihemahi 
inahi a‘pyanitci. “Agwimegu kaskipydtowage nateage. 
Azawa camagahahi nicwapitagi.” “Hinima niciiyagi yowe. 
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“Who can beat me in better food,” he said. “Seven verily 
will be the number of chairs,” he said to that white cloth. 
After he had spoken to it, he spread that cloth. Behold, 
they saw many and all kinds of food. “Well truly this 
boy is of the nature of a manitou,” those who visited them 
thought in their hearts. They ate. After they had eaten, 
they talked at length. That boy told what he had done 
before when he was small. 

Soon those (visitors) went home. ‘Then after they got 
there, “Well, what do you think about it, my friends, in 
your hearts; shall we take away from this boy this food- 
supply of his? I don’t care if my daughter is married to 
him. Their food-supply is certainly very fine; whenever 
we would have council, we could eat,” he said to those 
councilors. “Well, we may as well council about it.’ 
They did council. Soon he convinced them. 

Ten soldiers were hired to go after that food-supply. 
Then verily they walked off. Soon they arrived where 
the boy lived. “Well the Mayor has sent us to fetch 
the food-supply,” they said to that boy. ‘Well, there it 
is, take it along,” he said to those soldiers. Those sol- 
diers took away that food-supply. Verily as soon as they 
left he took his hat and created twenty soldiers. He gave 
his soldiers white horses of one kind, “Well,” he said 
to them, ‘go take our food-supply away from them. 
The soldiers took it from us yonder,” he said to those 
who belonged to him. Of one kind, and white were the 
animals on which that boy’s soldiers rode. ‘They ran 
them at full speed. Soon they overtook them. ‘You 
have taken our food-supply from our friend,” they said to 
them; they took it back to where the boy was. 

When the former brought it back, verily these soldiers 
of the white man came yonder. “We could not bring 
back that which we went after. He has twenty soldiers.” 
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Nahi’ negotwa‘kwe hine hi‘aatce acama‘tihagi,” ahitcitca 
hina ogimawa. | 

Itepitcahi ahawatci negotwa‘kwe cama‘tihagi. Awdpusa- 
watci inategi no‘ki. Ina a‘pyatci a‘painaéatci acamagahahi. 
“Nenatepena wizenieni no‘ki,” ahinadatci inini kwiazdani. 
“Ku, ine‘tcahi awatogu,” ahinatci hina kwiazdha. Aawa- 
towatcitca inigi no‘ki. Awdpuzadatci. Wéaatcinitci, aucihatci 
nicwa‘kwe acamagahahi. “Awatowagi keizenienenani no‘ki 
acama‘tihagi,” ahinatci inihi acdmagahahi. Na‘taimego 
no‘ki aapeskezinitci nomegoatcihi hina kwiazaha utacama- 
‘ihemahi. Awéadpuzdatcitcahi inigi acama‘tihagi. Kapo- 
twemegu amatanaatci. ‘“Neizenienenadni kemamaipena. 
Pa‘kigad kewdneskaipwa,” dhinaateha. Amamaatci ini 
wizenienl. Petegi dicietotct. 


Ina a‘pyatoatci Aminaatci inini kwiazdani. “Nahi, agwi- 
megonugi winahazendagowe, netacama'tihetige. No‘ki ma- 
gwahe wi‘pyéagi wineskaugimaha utacamagahemahi,” 
ahinatci inihi utahihemahi. Anuwéahetcigahahitca no‘ki 
ducihatci. “Bam, bam, t'z—z ta’-tir, ti’-ti-ti-ta’r, ti’-ta tem, 
ta’-ta-ta ta’m, ta’-tata-ta’m,” ihinuwatcigdnitci. 

Inicimanaha ogimaha, “Nahi’, nyda‘kwe ine ihaatce 
acama‘tihagi,” adhitci. Awdpuzdatcitca inigi nyda‘kwe 
cama‘tihagi. Kapotwemego inahi a‘pyaatci. “Nenatepena 
wizenieni,” dhinaateha. “Ku, ine‘tca awatogu,” ahinatci ina 
kwiaziha. Aawatowatcitcahi. 


Megutcitcahi weatciatci negutima‘ka‘kwe 4uciatci acama- 
eahahi. ‘“Nahi’,” ahinatci, “kegyd‘tenami! nege‘kwinahe- 
gogi ce’yehe acaiatci. Inugitcahi kigaske‘kaapwa. Kinatu- 
tamawapwatcahi me‘tami. Kicitcahiminenagwe kimigati- 
pwa. Nicwitcahi kihaskwihapwa. Ki‘pyanapwa aiyoho,” 
dhinatcitcahi inihi utacama‘tihemahi. 
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“Well, formerly there were two. Well, one hundred 
soldiers shall go there,” that Mayor said. 

Verily one hundred soldiers went there. ‘They started 
after it again. When they got there they could not see 
the soldiers. “We have come again after the food-supply,” 
they said to that boy. “Well, there it is, take it,” that 
boy said to them. Verily they took it away again. They 
walked away. When they were gone he created two 
hundred soldiers. ‘The soldiers have again carried away 
our food-supply,” he said to those soldiers. The horses 
which these soldiers of that boy rode were again white 
and of one kind. Verily these soldiers went on. Soon 
they overtook them. ‘You have taken our food-supply 
from us. You are very mean,” they said to them. Then 
they took that food-supply. They brought it back. 

When they brought it back they gave it to that boy. 
“Well, I will not put you away this time, my soldiers. 
Perhaps that worthless Mayor’s soldiers will come again,” 
he said to those (soldiers) of his. He created also band- 
players. “Boom, ta ta ta, tum tum tum,” was the way 
they sounded as they blew their horns. 

And then the Mayor said, “Well, four hundred soldiers 
shall go there,” he said. Then those four hundred soldiers 
walked on. Soon they got there. “We have come after the 
food-supply,” they said to him. ‘Well, there it is, take it 
away,” that boy said to them. Verily they carried it away. 

Verily as soon as they were gone, one million soldiers 
he created. “Well,” he said to them, “Confound it; they 
have already bothered me the way they have done. 
Now verily you will surround them. Verily you are to 
ask them for it first. Then afterwards indeed when they 
have given it back to you, you will fight. However you 
will save two of them. You will bring them here,” verily 
he said to those soldiers of his. 
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Awapuziatcitcahi. Kapotwemegu amatanaatci d‘kas‘ke- 
‘kaatci. Anadtutamaatci me‘tami wizenieni. Kicitcahimine- 
gdatci Amigatitci. A‘paitcahiawatci neguti mnezetci ina 
kwiaziha utacama‘tihemahi. Aawunaatcitca nicwi ina ugi- 
mawa utacama‘tihemahi. Inatcahi a‘pyanaatci inigi inihi 
nicwl. | 

“Nahr,” ahitci ina kwiazaha, “kwagunahi wautcinataa- 
ewe neizenieni? Ceyetcahi acitahayagwe kiicaipena. Ma- 
wahe atyoho d4wimigatiyagwe kihaipwa,” ahinatcitcahi 
nihi nicwi. Matezitcahi Aamanutci. A‘kenahdzonitcitcahi 
d‘kickecdcwatc1 degimego a‘kiskiskenetcdcwatci aégimego 
a‘kickigumacwatci. Ahapihwatci. ‘“Nahi’, penugu. Ktha- 
tcimohapwa_ ketogiwawa, ‘Nekiskiskecadcugdpena,’ kihina- 
pwa, ‘katainetamanitca ipi no‘ki ki‘pya ka‘tcinei kina 
dégitcahi katadinetamani ketacama‘tihemagi mane wipya- 
natci. Ini kiicai,’ kiinapwa ina ketogihwawa.” A‘penowa- 
tcitca inigi nicwi a‘kiskiskecatect. 


—! VQ 


Inatca a‘pyatci pa‘ki aha‘kwatci. Kicatcimohaatci acaiatci 
acimegoatci ininit kwiazdéani, “Nahi’, kimigatipena tai’ !” 
ahitcl ina pacitoha. 

Kegimezimego aapusdatci cama‘tihagi. Maiyagatca a4ée1 
kwiazaha aucihatcl mane acamagahahi. Kapotwemego 
a‘pyatcinaatcl manizugimawa utacama‘tihemahi. ‘Nahr’,” 
ahinatci umayazihemani, “kimecenawa nawate ina ugt- 
mawa,’ ahinatci umayaziemani. 

Kapotwemegu amigatiatci. Kapotwetcahi dmecenetci 
ina ugimawa, na‘ka mahagi a‘tcaginezetci utecama‘tihe- 
mahi. A‘pydnetci ina ugimawa. “Nahi,” dhitci. “Iniyapi 
diwapamagi 4Ania‘tagwana.” Ama'‘katdigendnatci, na‘ka 
azaza‘kahwatci wiicipaikaskikoca‘kwinitci. _Aasemihegutci- 
eahi kutagahi tatagini. Coniya‘tca dacitotci taswi ma‘ka- 
kwi. “Manimegu macwagwana mahani waneskaugimaani 
dma‘katdigasonitci manihi coniyahi wi/haiya,” ahinatci iniht 
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They set out. Soon they overtook them. They sur- 
rounded them. ‘They first asked them for the food-supply. 
Then after they were given it they fought together. 
Verily they were not able to kill a single one of the 
boy’s soldiers. They took two of that Mayor’s soldiers. 
There they brought those two. 

“Well,” that boy said, “why is it that you are always 
coming after my food-supply? Already you have thought 
out what we will do. Perhaps you wanted us to fight 
together here?” he said to those two. Verily he took a 
Riitewen bemboundmethem up. he cut off their ears, also 
their bellies, and also their noses. Then he untied them. 
“Now go home; you will tell your Mayor, ‘Our ears were 
cut off,’ you will tell him, ‘if you desire it you too shall 
come again, if you also desire it, you will bring your 
soldiers in numbers. So you are to do,’ you will tell 
that Mayor of yours.” ‘Then verily those two went home 
with their ears cut off. 

When they got there, very angry was he. After they 
told him what they had done, and what they were told 
by that boy, “Well, let us fight! said the old man. 

All indeed of the soldiers started off. That boy also 
created many soldiers. Soon he came into view of the 


white chief's soldiers. “Now,” he said to his captain, 
“vou will seize that chief if you see him,” he said to his 
captain. 


Soon they were engaged in battle. Soon verily that 
Mayor was captured, and all those soldiers of his were 
killed. Then that Mayor was led to him. “Now,” said 
he, “I will see who is a good shot.” He blackened the 
forehead, and he nailed him so he could not get off. 
Then he was helped somewhat by others. Verily he created 
some money; the sum was one million dollars. “Whoever 
hits that worthless chief where he is blackened on the 
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utacama‘tihemahi. A‘kwitcahi menwaskagi paskeziganani 
amaguutci ina ugimawa. Awédpikugwata‘kuhigdtci. Ka- 
potwegahi negutamecwatci. Amecwutagi ini dama‘katdiga- 
sonitci dani‘toteha ina uckinawaha degigahe dugimaiteha. | 


“Nahi,” ahinatci, “iniyapi ipagizenenagowe,” ahinatcitca 
hinihi utacamagahemahi.” ‘“Kimawinatapwatcahi manihi 
Ootaweni. Kinwawa keutitaéenipwa. I‘kwahagi kihuwiipwa, 
iniciyapi,” dhinatci. Kegimezimego dminatci nagutigaca- 
hahi. Amainatagitca hinigi; auwiiateha mezihi. 


Auwigaiatci owiani no‘ki. A kapotw dunitcaneziaiatci 
kwiazdani. Aapetaizitci ina kwiaziha; Aama‘kaddane- 
‘kwatci 4wapeskinugatci. Kapotwemegu, * Nahi, nemizaha 
dhuwigitci ihatawe. Ciyumagwahe ni‘kwinumegwa. Ceye- 
genwihi nenaganawa,” ahinatci inini owiani. 


Wapagitcahi dnanone‘kitci. Caskimegutci dwipunagi 
utahinemwai. Awédpuzdiwatci cocdmizahi tagwihi. A‘pa- 
pami‘kaatci. Kapdtwa‘pe‘kudanigi, a‘ke‘kecitci, A4nepaatci. 
Wapanigi awapuzateha no‘ki. Kapotwemeegu a’citci a‘pya- 
atcl umizahani ahuwiginitci. No‘kitcahi awipunagi cdco- 
mizahi a‘pitciganahagi. A‘pemuzdatci ina‘utci. 


A‘pyaatci inahi wigiyapegi. “Oo!” &mamaiyonitci ute- 
‘kwamani. “Ceyeguhu nepyea, nemize.” A‘paimegupe- 
me‘tagutci. Apenatci Amatyonitci. “Papagamohaiyatuge 
wapacihita.” Inigdéipi &‘penanegutci ma‘hwaahi peciahi 
apacihegwa ipi pa‘ki. A‘paipyanitci uzimahani. “O, 
agwi, nepyagoho, nemize.” A‘paimeguwapamegutci amai- 
yonitcimegu pendtci. Kapotwamego inahahatci ina kwia- 
zaha. “Kutcinetcdaninu ka’coho,” dahinatci. A‘kutcinetci- 
natci. “Ya, wina nezimda pyagwani kd‘tena!” Azipanu- 
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forehead, this money will be his,” he said to those soldiers 
of his. That Mayor was nailed up as far as the guns would 
carry. They began practising shooting at him. Soon one 
hit him. That young man hit where the other was blackened 
on the forehead, — he won and he also became a chief. 

“Well,” he said to them, “eventually I will let you 
go,” verily that boy said to those soldiers of his. “You 
will attack this town. You will have that town. You 
will marry the women right away,” he said to them. All 
of them he gave horses; then verily those soldiers attacked 
it; they married everywhere. 

He and his wife were again living peaceably. Soon 
they had a child, a boy. That boy was a half-breed; he 
had black hair and white skin. Soon (he said), “Well, 
where my elder sister lives, let us go. Perhaps she is 
lonesome for me. Long ago I left her,” he said to that 
wife of his. 

Truly the next day they got ready. He merely gathered 
their possessions in one bundle. Then they went on with 
a buggy. They travelled on and on. Soon when it 
was night, they camped; they slept. The next morning 
again they went on. Soon they came near where his 
elder sister lived. Again verily he gathered up the buggy. 
He put it in his pocket. They walked from there. 

They arrived there at the wigwam. “Oh,” his sister 
cried a long time. “At last I have come, my elder sister.” 
He was not answered by her. All the time she cried, “A 
fox probably it is who is making fun of me.” Mistreated 
had she been by the wolves, lynxes, and they had made fun 
over her very much, it is said. Her younger brother had 
not come. “Oh no, I have come surely, my elder sister.” 
She did not look at him, she wept all the time. Soon 
that boy went there.» *Please feel: my hand,” he said to 
Remeeonemicitenis hands, Ya! this is my-little brother, 
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‘pwatci. “Maiyagatcahi . witcahiyaga kenegwaha 4dégi 
kwiazda,” ahinatci ~inini ute‘kwamani. Ahaneme‘katitci 
ahuwigiyateha. Inimegu &‘kwitci. 


he has surely finally come!” She kissed him. ‘This here 
is my wife; this boy is also your nephew,”! he said to 
his sister. They welcomed each other where they used 
to live. »This indeed is the end. ; 








! Brother’s son, Though spoken by a male it indicates the relationship a woman, 
not a man, bears to her, not his, brother’s son. 


NOES eON IP CONDO NCOR. LHe TEXTS 


by Truman Michelson. 


An examination of the texts shows that Dr. Jones did 
not leave them in a final state of preparation, but would 
have revised them had his life been spared. The punc- 
tuation of the portions already translated by him has been 
left almost unchanged, as well as the paragraphing. In 
the remainder I have seen fit to repunctuate the whole, 
and must be held responsible for it. As Dr. Jones had 
not paragraphed that portion, I have done so. 

The number of variants is considerable, and adds to the 
impression that the work was not in a final state of pre- 
paration. At first it was my intention to revise the whole, 
but at length it was decided to print the texts exactly as 
they were left, with footnotes in the case of positive errors, 
and comments which follow in the case of variants. 





In Kickapoo there is an exceedingly weak w. Between 
vowels it is recorded now as w, now as 4%, rarely as ‘, 
and frequently not at all. After z occasionally it is recorded 
as y. In this connection it should be noted that between 
vowels # and y likewise are often not recorded, and that 
the interchange of Z and ‘ is common. The above con- 
stitute the most important variations to be found in the 
texts. Examples follow: 


[119] 
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ugimawa (chief, Fox ugimaw*), 110.19, 114.5, 114.27, 
114.28, 22.27; ugema@a, 108.20; ugimaha, 

ntawe (myself, Fox xzyaw"), 66.26, 68.2; nzaz, 106.9 

ad kanawttct (then he spoke, Fox a@‘kanawitc'), 34.4, 40.2 ; 
akinawitct, 42.3; &kanatrtct, 38.20 

tnentwa (man, Fox zxenzw*), 66.18, 70.13; 2xent(w)a, 70.20; 
inenia, 78.13 tmenta, 10.17 

adwipusdate: (then they walked on, Fox awapusawatc’), 
74.20,1.91.43; awapusdwatct, 34.7 


owzwdne (his wife, Fox wwiwan'), 70.32; uwi(w)ént, 70.14; 
uwrant, 70.9, 70.15, 96.3; wwiydént, 66.18; 72.1; dwiant, 
94.6%" owrdnd M9 T1610. 4-14,° 4.15.00. U2, 3 Lost 4euece om 
6722 

ekwiwa (woman Fox zkwawa), 22.26, 76.3; ztkwaa, 
24.4, 76.8 

a“kwaihége (women, Fox ekwdawag’), 52.1, 116.7; ckwa’ eet, 
Bigg 2 ae? et OU 

aaatct (they went, Fox ah@watc’), 106.19 

avant (are you going, Fox &hayanz), 22.23 

Pect'a (lynx Pb Ox" occa) a G1 CCl 0 ee 

ki‘at (you will stay, Fox &za'wz), 46.7; kzaz, 46.16, 46.21 

uwiyat (himself, Fox uwwiyaw*), 38.5; utaz, 22.7, 22.20; 
ULAOT NN 2 2A VASO 10 

mahwi'égt (wolves, Fox mathwawag’), 14.23, mahwadgt, 
LAr 2 ales 

zipor (river, Fox stfow"), 18.22 

witcahtyiga (she whom I live with, i.e. my wife, Fox 
witcawthag’), 118.1 

aunitcanestyatce (then they had a child, Fox ahunztcine- 
stwatc'), 94.23 
It may be noted that in my Fox texts Aewz occurs as 

well as pwawe (the conjunctive negative; see section 12 

of the Fox sketch in the Handbook of American Indian 
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Languages). In Kickapoo we ordinarily have correspon- 
dents to the former (e.g. faz, pahz), though the latter 
also is found (e.g. at 28.18). The above variations also 
account for Kickapoo dtcz (whence, Fox wét’). The 
writer 1s not sure whether the z- of the future conjunctive 
is to be explained in the same way as he has found the 
same thing in Fox texts written by Foxes in their syl- 
labaries. Finally it may be mentioned that Kickapoos 
themselves are inconsistent in writing or not w in their 
syllabaries. 

The variation of penultimate % and ‘ (in nouns especially) 
is common enough in Jones’s Fox Texts; but it should 
be noted that in them -a‘ is written nearly consistently, 
but in the present texts -aHz is written nearly consistently. 
The entire absence of penultimate ‘ and Z in nouns when 
intervocalic is often to be found in Jones’s Fox Texts; 
the same holds true in the present texts, e. g. MWec‘kaihaint 
(Snapping Turtle), 40.19, JZece‘kaduz, 34.12; Ta huwahéne 
(Buzzard), 12.1, Za‘huwa‘dént, 8.16, Ta‘huwdént, 8.11. 

Note. The variations of Wiza‘ka‘a, Wiza‘ka‘a, Wiza‘kia 
(name of the culture-hero) in the Culture Hero Tales were 
normalized to Waeza‘kd‘a in the printing. ‘This was dis- 
covered to late) to rectify in-thestext: 

Other variations among consonants are not frequent. 
The most important are those of surd and sonant (hada 
SOMOS, U1, mead, 88.25) ‘2 ands (pa'kutanege vat 
night, 46.10, 48.9, pagutdinigz, 46.1, 46.17, s and 2 (asenz 
Bstone, 0) 2.20,.1492 -202en7, 414.3, 14:4), svandec (wmeck- 
wahane ‘his bottom, 16.21, 18.7; umeskwahdnt, 16.26). 
The cause of the confusion between surd and sonant is 
due to the fact that surds are without aspiration and 
sonants are stressed more strongly than in English; hence 
to our ear the sounds are heard now as surds now as 
sonants. The confusion of s and z (which are really one 
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sound) is because there is no precise equivalent in English 
to Kickapoo z (see the description of the phonetics, p. 2): 
hence the sound is heard now as s, now as 7¢f (¢, 2). 
The variation of ‘£ and g is because the aspiration pre- 
ceeding the stop gives the impression of sonancy. The 
mutation of c and s |see Note at bottom of p. 2] is pro- 
bably because ¢ is not exactly like our s sound. 

There are likewise considerable variations in the vowels. 
The most important are, @, a, uw; 6, z. We will first take 
up the first group. This variation also is found in con- 
siderable numbers in Dr. Jones’ Fox Texts. The varia- 
tion of @ and @ is more common than with w. In every 
case noted (save one) &@ (written 4 in the Fox Texts) is 
the actual sound. Examples follow: uckutiw7 ‘fire, 38.18, 
uskutaz, 98.24, 100.1, 16.19, askotawt, 14.14; waetcahunu 
‘prepare a meal, 66.4, wutcihunu, 70.24, awutcahegutce 
‘a meal was cooked for him,’ 90.11, 90.12, wza‘tcahena- 
gine ‘(not) will we cook for you, 74.9 (watcahoane ‘what 
I have cooked,’ 14.21 shows the regular change in a par- 
ticipial, and is not a mere variation); acz‘tawinu ‘make 
for: me, /88.24)) a‘aciatez) ‘he’ madevhimeeeero.tawcr rere 
‘he made it,’ 22.6,22.18, aucehatce ‘the made them,’ 22.6, 
24.8; askapdiza ‘ceremonial attendant, 86.27, uskapaza, 
88.1, 88.5; askapae, ‘ceremonial attendant, (case of 
address), 64.26, 66.3, uskapde, 64.12, 64.14, 66.11. In the 
case of askina‘e ‘youth!’ (at 50.21) the @ is unoriginal, 
cf. Fox zwckinawe and uskuna‘e, 50.19. The variation of 
é and a will cause no trouble and is passed over. The 
variation of 6 and z# is to be explained by the fact that 
the sounds do not quite coincide with the English ones. 








1 For a phonetic change of Fox s [Kickapoo z] to c, see Amer. Anthropologist, 
N.S., 15, p- 471. Kickapoo examples are meci‘kéni, 20.18 YOU MIGHT KILL ME; 
kinecipwa, 80.26,27 YOU WILL KILL ME; as contrasted with mzmez@wa, 20.11. PLL 
KILL HIM; w7ezenadge, 80,25 WE WILL KILL YOU. 
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From a study of Dr. Jones’ Fox Texts, it would appear 
that z and o should be regarded as normal.' An isolated 
variation of &@ and e is to be found in dégaz ‘a little,’ 
14.8, ¢ega@z, 78.8 (Fox tagaw’). In conclusion it should 
be stated that at times there is uncertainity regarding the 
quantity of vowels. — The above does not aim to give 
exhaustive. collections showing all possible variations, but 
rather to point out examples that might otherwise cause 
difficulties. 


1 From some recent work with Fox informants it appears that the variation of 
Fox 0, uw, 0, % is partly due to mishearings, partly to phonetic laws, and partly to 
distinct sounds. — T. M. [Jan. 1915]. 


NOTES ON KICKAPOO GRAMMAR 
Based mainly on the materials left by Dr. Jones. 


Since Kickapoo is extremely closely related to Fox (see 
Flandbook of American Indian Languages, part 1, p. 740; 
28th Annual Rapport, B. A. F., pp. 252, 258); and since 
a sketch of the latter dialect has been already published 
(Handbook, pp. 735-874; for some important additions 
and modifications, see Amer. Anthropologist, N.S., 15, 
p. 470 ff. and p. 692 ff., Yournal of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences, 1V, No. 14, pp. 402-409 ff.), it has 
seemed best in. order not to delay the publications of the 
Texts any longer than necessary, to register here merely 
the most important differences between Kickapoo and Fox 
together with some other notes, especially the demonstrative 
pronouns which are given more fully than in the Fox sketch, 
instead of elaborating the rather full notes left by Dr. Jones, 
and giving examples from the texts. An asterisk indicates 
that Dr. Michelson is wholly responsible for the statements 
made. (The sections referred to in the following are those 


of the sketch of Fox in the Handdook.) 
VERBS. 


Conjunctive mode (§ 29). The future with z- has been 
noted above. It should be further noted that sometimes 
we find both @- and w- used (awitlatageskonani, 32.20, 
then will I give thee a kicking). 

Past subjunctive mode (§ 29). Corresponding to Fox 
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-e‘e we have -efa throughout; awapamenégowe, given by 
Dr. Jones probably is due to some misunderstanding. 

Potential subjunctive mode (§ 30). L-thee and /-you 
have the same form, namely, -xzégaha. 

Potential mode (§ 30). It should be observed that the 
forms for ¢hey (an.) intrans., ¢#ey (an.) -me have the forms 
corresponding to the Fox prohibitive; and it may be noted 
that in the texts -'£aéuz, thou intrans. seems to occur in- 
stead of -‘képa, the form obtained by questions: see note 1, 
p. 98. Moreover they (an.) —him, them (an.), -zyawa kitce, 
though it contains the same elements as Fox -zya‘kiw@tce, 
nevertheless has the order of the elements reversed in 
the middle. Apparently ¢hey (an.)—2¢, them (inan.) is the 
same as he-wt, them (inan.), —agttce. 

Prohibitive mode (§ 30). Apparently the form for ¢hey 
(an.)—z¢, ¢hem (inan.) can be the same as the Fox cor- 
respondent or it can be the same as the form for /e-z?, 
them (inan.). 

Imperative mode (§ 31). First of all it may be here 
noted it should here be noted that there certain errors in 
the table given in the sketch of Fox; -¢@we is surely in- 
clusive; ¢hou—us (excl.) should have been given as the 
same for ye—uzs (excl.); ye-me, given as -‘kw, is due to some 
misunderstanding: -2g” occurs in my Fox texts as well as 
Shawnee ones;! on another occasion I shall discuss the 
Fox forms for he, they (an.) —thee, you: here it can only be 
stated that the Kickapoo correspondents can not be given 
owing to some confusion in Dr. Jones’ notes. — In Kickapoo 
beside the ending -¢#we, there is another, namely, -/ae. 
I have not been able to determine the distinction in 
meaning.” Moreover with third persons (sing. and pl., 
an. and inan.) as objects -@/ame occurs as well as -Z/awe. 





1 See Amer. Anthropologist, N.S., 15, p. 471. 
2 The distinction is also unsolved in Fox. — T. M. [Oct. 1914]. 
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Negative of the independent mode (§ 35.3). In contrast 
to Fox, normally there is no addition of terminal -zz, nor 
is the e changed to z. However when the third person 
animate (sing. and pl.) is the subject, under unknown con- 
ditions the terminal -zz can also be used. ‘The precise 
forms cannot be cited owing to some confusion in Dr. Jones’ 
notes, and the texts do not elucidate the point. 

“Negative of the participial (same usage in Fox). The 
negative of the participial is the correspondent to Fox pwawe 
(see above, p. 121), the negative of the conjunctive mode. 

*The reflexive verb (§ 39). Kickapoo does not employ 
the device used in Fox, and instead uses the reflexive 
pronouns with the verbal forms having the third person 
inanimate as object. 

"Indefinite passive, conjunctive mode (§ 41). The for- 
mation of the animate pl. in Kickapoo is entirely different 
from the Fox. The gd of the independent mode of the 
indefinite passive is used, as well as -s2-, a common ani- 
mate copula, to which are added the ordinary intransitive 
conjunctive endings. 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS (§ 47). 


Pronoun. Animate. Inanimate. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

present; vistble! 27 39 *sndna mahige mane mahant 
away, visible). lieiia, Fb 4770 inigt int inine 
not present, visible. . znzaga intige ine inane 
not present, invisible, 

Past tiie) cer eomer erp intyage 7ntye intyune 
away, visible . . . . mayiga . mayiige maye mityane 
indefinite, invisible . . (y)adahima (y)tahimigi yainimi — yihimdani 


It may be further noted that certain other combinations 
occur. Thus zzz 1s combined with mdnza, etc. and zza, 
etc. (making zzzza, etc. The precise in meaning difference 
between these and the simple form is unclear. Similary 
—atahutce ‘hitherward’ is combined with zza, ete-, making 
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atahutcina, etc. Not quite the same is the combination 
of antiga ‘next’ and zwa@ga. Certain irregularities take 
place; the forms are anzgana@ga (an. sing.), axzganige (an. 
pl.), azzga@uz (inan. sing.), azz~ga@ndne (inan. pl.). 

It should be pointed out that demonstrative (as well as 
certain other pronouns) have obiatives similar to those of 
nouns, though presenting some irregularities in formation. 
A complete list is not available. Corresponding to mdézxa, 
we have mahint, to mahigt miahahr, to ina inint, to 
imig? intht, to imtya inryant, to inzydge tnzyaht. In Fox 
a similar state of affairs occurs as can be seen from Jones’s 
Fox. Texts, though no mention is made of this in the 
grammatical sketch. 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS (§ 48). The forms for ‘somebody, 
something’ are somewhat different from.the Fox corres- 
pondents; see also p. 22. 


animate inanimate 
singular plural singular plural 
awiytha awitydé‘dgi awiyadht awiyihant. 


However kiagoz (Fox ago’) occurs in verbal complexes. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS (§ 49). Corresponding to wana‘a 
wandhdg?, the inanimate forms are wana'z wainahéni. It 
may be noted that as inanimate sing. and pl. respectively, 
kwigunat kwigunihant occur also. ‘These differ from 
the Fox correspondents by an initial £-; however wagund'e 
has also been found in Kickapoo. It is probably only 
chance that the corresponding plural thus far has not been 
found. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that presumably 
the usages of the various forms here mentioned probably 
differ, but at. present they are unknown. 


Concorpance. In Kickapoo the third person sing. animate 
in verbs occasionally is used for the plural. The reasons 
eoverning this peculiarity are unknown. 


COMPARATIVE NOTES (ON THE] Tagieis 


by Truman Machelson. 


An elaborate comparative study of the tales is not called 
for as their number is not large enough to warrant hard 
and fast conclusions. Nevertheless it is hoped that the 
following notes will be of assistance in the final determi- 
nation of the position of Kickapoo tales and myths among 
those of other North American Indian tribes. It is also 
felt that a study of these tales will bring out even more 
clearly the thesis maintained by others (Boas, Lowie) that 
myths and tales are not themselves organic wholes, but 
composed of a series of incidents which in some way have 
become secondarily attached to each other. This means 
that we must not be surprised to find the same incident 
in a different setting in myths and tales of various tribes 
or even within the same tribe. 


It will be noticed that while the same motives occur 
over a wide area, detailed correspondence is restricted to 
a fairly limited territory. Thus though the story of the 
bungling host is a widely spread theme in North America, 
the actual incidents related in the present Kickapoo tales 
do not occur broadcast everywhere. Again the theme of 
bones, etc. thrown into water returning to life is found 
over a wide area (see Jochelson, Koryak, p. 374 no. 23), 
yet the episode of the beaver slaying his child to feed 
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the culture-hero, and of the bones which had been thrown 
in water returning to life is found (as far as I have noted) 
only among the Kickapoo, Fox, Peoria, Ponca, and Shoshoni. 


Tales of the Culture-Hero. 


When Wriza'ka'a went visiting. I have not traced the 
particular adventure with the Skunk elsewhere. The painting 
with white paint evidently refers to the practice of the 
icko“* division of the tribe. — The Beaver episode has 
Representatives: among ithe ,Hox, (Jones, EF. 229, 235); 
Peoria (Gatschet, P.), Ponca (Dorsey, 557), and Shoshone 
(Lowie, S. 266; J. A. F. xxii. 266). The tale is practic- 
ally identical in Kickapoo, Fox, and Peoria. The Ponca 
story varies somewhat from them by having certain other 
elements; and it will be noted that the trickster’s child 
is not slain. The reference to the young beaver’s claw, 
however, strongly suggests the incident in Fox which is 
lacking in the other two. In the first Shoshone story the 
young beaver does not come back to life after the bones 
have been thrown in the water, but in the second version 
he does. Note, however, that in neither does the slain 
child of the trickster come back to life. — The episode 
of the Kingfisher is essentially the same in both Kickapoo 
and Fox (see Jones, F. 263): the distinctive Kickapoo 
elements are the tying on of sticks to the noses of the 
culture-hero’s wife and children, and the culture-hero’s 
bungling of the Kingfisher’s cry. In the Ponca tale 
(Dorsey, 558) the glove incident is novel, and the trick- 
ster does not first visit the Kingfisher. 

Wizakia and Buzzard. The specific Kickapoo in- 
cidents are those of the culture-hero hanging on the edge 
of the sky, the mistaking of his pubic hairs for those of 
a bear, and his present of a bear to the old people by 
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kicking a stump of a tree. An Ojibwa version (Jones, O.) 
is otherwise close to the Kickapoo one, but a porcupine 
episode also figures. |For another Ojibwa version see 
Radin; 16]. The Ponca tale aDorsey, 377) ands okica 
Pawnee one (G. Dorsey, P. 443, 444) agree in having the 
trickster discovered by raccoon-tails hanging through the 
tree, but in the Skidi Pawnee the Coyote-Man does not 
revenge himself. The Saulteaux story (Young, 224 ff.) 
lacks the tree incident, and Nanahboozhoo turns into a 
dead deer in order to take his revenge. There are two 
Menominee versions (Hoffman, 165, 202-203). ‘The first 
contains the elements of the flight, the fall into the hollow 
tree, the rescue by women cutting trees. For the pre- 
tended porcupine, cf. the Ojibwa tale above. The culture 
hero does not revenge himself. The second version lacks 
the episode of the tree, but the culture-hero revenges 
himself; > "The Sauk’ and’ Pox tale"Qi AWE. xivezs fea Gy 
is rather different. Arrow-paint figures as in the Kickapoo. 
The invitation by the Sun is novel. The culture falls 
and is caught by a tree, but not a hollow one, and he 
is not rescued by a wood-chopper or wood-choppers. The 
assistance by Elk in obtaining revenge is a new elemenent. 
An Assiniboine tale (Lowie, A. 107) has one or two points 
that clearly belong here. Compare also Grinnel, B. 147 
for the revenge. For the fall into a hollow tree see also 
Schoolcraft, H: 65, Radin, 3, 12. 

Wizakai'a and his Drum. I have not traced the race 
with the drum elsewhere. In Cree, however, there is a 
very similar episode; and there is no doubt but the two 
are genetically related (see Russell, 210). — For the 
release by the Whippoorwill see Wissler, 25 ; Kroeber, 70; 
Dorsey and Kroeber, 69, 70; G. Dorsey, A. 144, 148. — 
For tying rocks on and diving with them see Wissler, 29. 
The episode of the hand of the culture-hero (trickster) 
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being caught in a tree is also found among the Sauk 
(Michelson, S.), Saulteaux (Young, 23), Missisaga (J. A. 
F. v. 291), Skidi Pawnee (G. Dorsey, P. 441, 442), Ojibwa 
(Jones, O., Schoolcraft, H. 35, Radin, 3), Oglala (J. A. 
bet 123)! Gheyenne! (|) Av hi xtite 166, 167), and)/Ponca 
(Dorsey, 68). Saulteaux, Missisaga, and Skidi Pawnee all 
agree in that a bear has previously been slain; in Ojibwa 
it is a caribou (moose in one version, deer in another) 
which corresponds closest to the Kickapoo tale; in Sauk, 
Cheyenne, and Oglala it is the Dancing Ducks; in Ponca 
the Dancing Turkeys. In Cree there is a similar incident. 
see Russell, 208, Skinner, 87. The Chipewyan tale (Lowie, 
Ch. 196) obviously is borrowed from the Cree. Note that 
the bear incident agrees with Saulteaux, etc. — In Skidi 
Pawnee as also in Oglala, coyotes eat the meat; in Sauk 
foxes, if I remember correctly ; otherwise wolves obtain it, 
save in the related Cree and Chipewyan tale where it is 
whiskey-jacks. — The motive of the Dancing Fowls is 
extremely wide spread: see Dorsey, 67, 580; G. Dorsey, 
P. 457; G. Dorsey, O. 9; Kroeber and Dorsey, 59, 60; 
Preapeuee mn merce vexiit. 165,01 06245) ASE. xx. 208 
Riggs, 113; Russell, 212; Skinner, 84; Young, 214; School- 
craft, H. 30; Jones, F. 279; Radin, 7,21; Hoffman, 162, 203; 
Turner, 327; Lowie, Ch. 199. It is also Sauk (Michel- 
son, S.). Obviously the Jicarilla Apache and Camanche 
episodes of the Dancing Prairie-dogs (J. A. F. x1. 264, 
xxii. 273, 274) likewise belong here. [See also J. A. F. 
xxvii, p. 44 top.| It is to be noted that in Skidi Pawnee, 
Osage, and Ponca the fowl are turkeys; and that the 
second part of the second Ponca tale is to be associated 
with the latter half of the Fox tale of the culture-hero 
rolling down a hill in a bag to catch turkeys (Jones, F. 
289), the first half of which occurs in Skidi Pawnee (G. 
Dorsey, P. 458), Biloxi (Dorsey-Swanton, 30), and Alibamu 
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(Swanton, A.). Observe that the episodes of the hand 
caught in the trees and the dancing fowls occur united in 
Sauk, Cheyenne, Oglala, and Ponca. The incidents of 
the watching anus and the dancing fowls are associated 
in Kickapoo, Fox, Menominee, Cree, Dakota, Gros Ventre 
(Atsina), Arapaho (in a variant) Saulteaux (back) and 
Ojibwa (two versions). The watching anus occurs in to- 
tally different settings in Assiniboine (Lowie, A. 115) and 
Blackfoot (Wissler, 26). I suspect the watching nose 
(Grinnell, B. 172) is really a euphemism. The above illu- 
strates how two elements originally unattached may become 
secondarily fixed and be passed on as a complex. — It 
may be noted that wherever the Dancing Fowls occur in 
conjunction. with the hand caught in the tree or the 
watching anus, the culture-hero (trickster) is invariably 
robed of his prey. But the thieves vary: in Menominee, 
Ojibwa (Radin), Cree (Skinner), Saulteaux, and Nascapi 
they are human beings; otherwise animals, but not all 
alike: in. Dakota (Riggs) it is_a mink, otherwise they are 
wolves, foxes, or coyotes. The important point is that 
the actual personalities of the thieves is quite secondary. 

In conclusion it may be said that a study of the tales 
of the culture-hero shows that the name or species attached 
to the chief actor is secondary only, and supports the 
contentions of Boas and Lowie as opposed to Ehrenreich, 
namely, that any attempt to explain myths by any natu- 
ralistic theory or theories must fail by not taking such a 
consideration into account. 


Animal Tales. 


Rabbit and Lynx. It is obvious that the tale belongs 
with the Rabbit cycle discussed by Boas, J. A. F. xxv. 
247 ff. The episode of pretended exploded eyes is like- 
wise found in Ojibwa: see Radin, 36. 
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Skunk and Oppossum. In a Kickapoo tale collected by 
me in the fall of 1911 Skunk is represented as belong 
to the Ockac® division and Oppossum to the Kicko" divi- 
sion, for obvious reasons. They agree to run a race, the 
winner to pound the loser to death. Oppossum wins; 
Skunk flees. Whereupon Oppossum starts in pursuit; the 
rest of the story is exactly the same as the one collected 
by Dr. Jones. | 

When Snapping Turtle went to War. This is a very 
common theme. The Osage and Arapaho versions (G. 
Dorsey, O. 15, 16; Dorsey and Kroeber, 237) have nothing 
in common with the Kickapoo tale save the general theme 
of Turtle being on the warpath. The Skidi Pawnee, 
Pawnee, Blackfoot, Cheyenne, and Oglala variants con- 
tain the incidents of the Turtle’s capture, his pretended 
dread of water, his being finally thrown into water, and 
Hismescapen(scenG. Dorsey, vo. P.2275, P. 469s0Wissler, 
160; J. A. F. xi. 189, xx. 126). Two Ojibwa versions 
given by Dr. Jones correspond more closely to the Kicka- 
poo, but lack the anecdotes of the girl and Bittern. An 
Ojibwa variant told me by Miss Densmore is even closer. 
It contains the song which came true and the episode of 
the girl on the top of the arbor, though lacking the 
Bittern incident. For another Ojibwa variant see Radin, 61. 
The Ponca variant (Dorsey, 271) contains (beside the 
usual escape in the water) the Otter episode and the 
reference to the Thunders; and the episode of the two 
Pelicane is certainly to be connected with the Bittern in- 
cident. It should however be mentioned. that the Ponca 
tale has elements not contained in the Kickapoo version, 
such as the activities of Garter Snake and Grey Squirrel, 
and other incidents. [Only a-small portion of the Ojibwa 
variant given by Radin, 61, corresponds closely to the 
Kickapoo tale.| . 
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Miscellaneous Tales. 


A young man and his pets. Vhe first part of this story 
in theme resembles an Ojibwa one: see Radin, 72. A 
closer correspondence is to be found in Fox, though in 
an entirely different setting. As Radin remarks, the tale 
is probably European in origin. 

An old man’s children. ‘his tale is known to a Sauk 
family among the Foxes at Tama, Iowa. Whether the 
version is Sauk or Fox, I do not know. For a similar 
theme among the Ojibwa see Radin, 67 ff. The end of 
the Ojibwa tale resembles the Kickapoo quite closely. 

Harlots. This tale is a Lodge-boy and Thrown-away 
cycle. For this theme see the careful analysis by Lowie, 
J. A. F. xxi. 139-142. Beside the various versions men- 
tioned by Lowie another has been published, namely, a 
Gree! oneu(j. A. Byex. 2 fia. yeabhree sn hoxmredactionseare 
known! (Michelson, F.). A fragment of a Fox one has 
already been published (Jones, F. 79). — The Cree tale 
contains the elements 1, 2, 3 (one son previously born, 
one cut out), 5 of the table given by Lowie, l.c., 141. 
The incident of the footsteps is common to the Cree and 
Iroquois versions. An other incident of interest in con- 
junction with the Kickapoo will be mentioned later on. — 
The Iroquois story (abstract, J. A. F. vi. 178, 179) is 
extremely close to the Kickapoo one, up to the point 
where Thrown-away is discovered by his father. The un- 
natural connection with a bear is lacking. Evidently this 
last has in some way been attached secondarily to the 
cycle in Kickapoo as it occurs elsewhere in totally dif- 
ferent connections: see J. A. F. xx. 195; Dorsey and 
Kroeber, 227; Jones, F. 161. Another Fox version is 





' A fourth Fox version was collected by me in the fall of 1913, but has not 
yet been translated. T. M. June 1914. 
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also known (Michelson, F.). The two Fox versions strongly 
resemble each other, save that in the second one a child 
is taken out of the woman and he becomes the chief of 
the Bears, and she is not slain by her husband; and there 
are a couple of new incidents. The detail that the woman 
is killed by having food forced down her throat is com- 
mon to Kickapoo, Oglala, and Iroquois. — The Fox 
versions of the Apatyacihag! are so close to the Kickapoo 
tale that I give abstracts of them and the Kickapoo one: 


F, 1. Man lives with father ; goes away to get bride; returns with wife and son. 
F. 2. An old couple, their son, daughter-in-law, and grandson live together. 
F, 3. A skull-being is found by two women while digging Indian pota- 
toes; one makes fun of it. Women go to camp. Skull follows, and 
becomes relative to several women. Bites head off of all save that 
of sister. Sister warned by birds, by ruse flees. Skull pursues her, 
_but stops to eat fat thrown by woman. Woman asks help of man 
who breaks skull in pieces. Man and woman marry and have son. 
K. A woman has unnatural relations with a bear. Son tells father 
who slays the bear, and kills woman by forcing meat down her 
throat with stick. 
F. 1. Man goes hunting. His father wishes fresh soup. Daughter-in-law 
tries in vain to placate him with various foods. 
F, 2. Man goes hunting. His mother wishes fresh soup (by implication). 
Daughter-in-law tries to placate her with various foods, to no avail. 
F, 3. Man goes hunting. His father wishes fresh soup. Daughter-in-law 
in vain tries to placate him with various foods. 
F.1, Old man kills daughter-in-law; takes out foetus and has grandson 
put it in a hollow tree. 
F, 2, Old man kills daughter-in-law; takes out foetus and has grandson 
put it in a hollow tree. 
F, 3. Parents-in-law kill daughter-in-law; cut out foetus; grandson throws 
it away in hollow tree (implied by story later). 
K. He cuts out a foetus from the woman and places it in a hollow tree. 
. Boy tells father; they leave, and live by themselves. 
. Boy tells father; they leave, and live by themselves. 
. Boy tells father; they leave, and live by themselves. 
. Boy later continually loses his arrows. Finds brother with them. 
They become friends. 
. Boy later continually loses his arrows. Finds brother with them. 
They become friends. 
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. Boy later continually loses his arrows. Finds brother with them. 


They become friends. 
Boy later continually loses his arrows. Finds brother with them. 
They become friends. 


. Thrown-away plays with brother, but runs away at father’s approach. 


By a ruse Thrown-away is caught. 


. Thrown-away plays with brother, but runs away at father’s approach. 


By a ruse Thrown-away is caught. 


. Thrown-away plays with brother, but runs away at father’s approach. 


By a ruse Thrown-away is caught. 


. The boys decide to kill their grandfather. ‘Thrown-away is boiled 


in a pot, and scalds grandfather to death. 


. The boys annoy their father by slaying a frog in a blanket, and 


leeches with which their father has unnatural relations. 


. The boys annoy their father by slaying a frog in a blanket, snakes, 


and leeches with which their father has unnatural relations, 


. The boys annoy their father by slaying a frog in a blanket, leeches, 


and snakes with which their father has unnatural relations. 


. The boys kill a manitou, and disturb a bundle with which their 


father masturbates. 


. Their father determines to leave them, but cannot escape; he always 


finds himself back at home; at length the boys let him go. 


. Their father determines to leave them, but cannot escape; he always 


finds himself back at home; at length the boys let him go. 


. Their father determines to leave them, but cannot escape; he always 


finds himself back at home; at length the boys let him go, 


. Father remarries. 
. Father remarries. 
. Father remarries. 


(Father remarries by implication). 


. The boys ensnare the sun, scorching the manitous who blow up. 


Thrown-away throws the sun back into the sky. The sun is ques- 
tioned by Ke‘tcimanetowa. Matcimanetowa tries to find the boys. 
He jails them in a place which has heated stones. MatcimanetOwa 
is cautioned by Ke‘tcimanetowa not to be too harsh with the boys. 
Matcimanetowa tries to feed the boys lead bars. Later they escape, 
and make a clay image of MatcimAnetowa who turns to what the 
clay image looked like (a European devil with sword in hand). 


. The boys decide to kill their grandparents. Thrown-away is boiled 


in a pot, and scalds them to death. 


. The boys decide to kill their grandparents. Thrown-away is boiled 


in a pot, and scalds them to death. 


. The boys go to a steep cliff, and draw pictures of manitous, Matci- 


manetowa, and themselves. 
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. The boys meet the culture-hero (Wisa‘ka“. ‘The younger wishes to 


shoot him; the elder is opposed to this; the culture-hero, though 
terrified, bluffs the younger, and runs to his grandmother. 


. The younger boy turns into a baby; the elder carries him on his 


back; they go their father’s. They are given corn-meal which has 
woman’s dandruff in it, to eat. The younger kicks it over, pre- 
tending to be waking out of a sleep. 


. The younger boy turns into a baby; the elder carries him on his 


back; they go to their father’s. They are given corn-meal which 
has woman’s dandruff in it, to eat. The younger kicks it over, 
pretending to be waking out of a sleep. 


. The younger boy turns into a baby; the elder carries him on his 


back; they go their father’s. They are given corn-meal which has 
woman’s dandruff in it, to eat. The younger kicks it over, pre- 
tending to be waking out of a sleep. 

The younger boy turns into a baby; the elder carries him on his 
back; they go to their father’s. They are given corn-meal which 
has woman’s dandruff in it, to eat. The younger kicks it over, 
pretending to be waking out of a sleep. 


. They boys decide to kill their father who nearly scratches himself 


to death. They relent and save their father. 


2. The boys decide to kill their father. 
. The boys decide to kill their father. 
. The boys kill a robin, and give it to their step-mother to cook it 


for their father; he eats it, and blows up. 


. The boys kill a robin, and give it to their step-mother to cook it 


for their father; he eats it, and blows up. 


. The boys capture Matcimanetowa by overturning a wooden bowl 


on him. At length they return to their father’s. They draw pic- 
tures on the steep bank. 


. The boys go to a river-bank, and make bows from the ribs of 


manitous. 


. The boys go to a steep river-bank, and make bows from the ribs 


of manitous. 


. They begin killing manitous. 
. They begin killing manitous. 
. They meet the culture-hero (Wisa‘ka“. The younger wishes to 


shoot him; the elder is opposed to this; the culture-hero, though 
terrified, bluffs the younger. They all become friends. 


. They meet the culture-hero (Wisa‘ka“) in a small wigiyap. The 


younger suggests they slay him, but all become friends. They make 
him a bow like theirs. They kill manitous. Later they separate, 
the two boys going together. They trap the Sun, free him. They 
go to a steep cliff, kill manitous, and draw pictures, 
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K. They meet the culture-hero (Wiza‘kaa). The younger wishes to 
shoot him; the elder is opposed to this; the culture-hero bluffs the 
younger. They all become friends. 


I think it is fairly obvious that the narrator of the 
Kickapoo tale has left something out between the finding 
of Thrown-away and the boys going to their father’s. 
It will be noticed that the order of the episodes is nearly 
the same; yet differences occur, such as the meeting with 
the culture-hero, the slaying of the grandparent(s), the 
drawing of pictures on the steep bank. Nor are all the 
episodes the same. Nevertheless it is perfectly evident 
that all these versions of the Thrown-away theme belong 
together as compared with any other. The second and 
third Fox redactions are on the whole closer to each 
other than either is to the first one, though the second 
and first agree in the episode of the culture-hero, the 
third and first in the incident of traping the sun. This 
last is doubtless secondary: in Fox (Michelson, F.) the 
culture-hero likewise traps the sun in a totally different 
cycle, and it occurs elsewhere. The Kickapoo tale resem- 
bles the second Fox the closest. — The losing of the 
arrows occurs in the Cree version mentioned above also 
in Shawnee (Gatschet, S.) in a different tale. In Tsimshian, 
Nass, and Newette there is a similar episode: see Lowie, 
l.c. Cf. ‘also’. G. Dorsey, S.-P> 89 Notemtheremisea 
frog-in-the-blanket episode in the Cree version cited above, 
but it is somewhat different. 

A Chief and hes Son. The composite character of this 
tale is apparent. The Potiphar theme is dominant. Mant- 
festly a genetic relationship between the Kickapoo and 
Cree (Petitot, 426; Skinner, 92) versions as well as the 
Assiniboine one (Lowie, 150) exists; at the same time the 
Teton variants (Riggs, 139; J. A. F. xx. 196) which only 
remotely resemble the Kickapoo, are intimately connected 
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with the Assiniboine and Cree. See also Radin, 27, 30. 
The pertinence of the Omaha reference cited by Lowie 
is not clear to me. The Blackfoot reference by Lowie has 
nothing in common with the Kickapoo version. The Po- 
tiphar motive also occurs among the Biloxi (Dorsey-Swanton, 
99) and Tunica (Swanton, 319), and it is evident that the 
variants of these two belong together. Moreover the 
incident af the witch, tree, and dogs of the Tunica is to 
be associated with the episode of the man, tree, and lions 
in the Kickapoo story. — The adventure of the youth 
with the two blind men in the Kickapoo tale has a coun- 
terpart in Menominee (Hoffman, 211-213) Ojibwa (Radin, 
80), and Saulteaux (Young, 26-29). The last are closer 
to each other than any is to Kickapoo; the Raccoon 
occuring in all. The Menominee version apparently 
forms a tale by itself, but the Saulteaux one is found in 
a cycle though in an entirely different setting from the 
Kickapoo. In the Cree version given by Skinner a couple 
of blind hags take the place of the two blind men, and 
the incident does not correspond in as much detail as the 
Menominee, Ojibwa, and Saulteaux versions. For similar 
PpeiieomscesOrsey sande Wroeber, 227: J. AE. xi. 269. 

Lhe Boy and the Grant, ‘The episodes of the hat that 
produces soldiers and the table-cloth that furnishes food 
are manifestly European in origin. Nevertheless both 
occur united in Fox (Michelson, F.), and correspond closely 
in detail, though the tales otherwise are entirely different. 
The table-cloth incident occurs in Maliset: see J. A. F. 
xxvi, p. 253. For the thrown back flint, etc. compare 
lowiem a ive7eand: the literature cited, also J: A: EF: 
Bevis, 5 O00 XVil, eps 40: 
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Conclusions. 


A comparative study of even the scanty Kickapoo 
material available, shows that both wood-land and _ plains 
elements are to be found in Kickapoo mythology. The 
question as to which dominates cannot be answered until 
more material is available. That European elements also 
occur is clear. Tentatively we may say that on the whole 
Kickapoo mythology and folk-lore are closest to Fox which 
is in accordance with the linguistic facts. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 
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SuUDSsututc sn tOle ye. 

insert “ before ‘O and ” before Ahitci. 

read dici-. 

for InayOwe read ina yowe. 

for kaciyunetecai read kaciyu netecai. 

read Aagozitci. 

read pagizeninu. 

read Anigizitci instead of Anagezitci as Jones has it. 

for A‘ti‘yani‘ka substitute A‘ti‘ya ni‘ka. 

read Awitaimatci. 

dele ” at the end of the line. 

for “ before Inemego substitute 

read iuwiginitci. 

for aniganiwapuze substitute aniga niwiipuze. 

insert . after A‘paiapaskanigi. 

dele “ at the beginning of the line. 

after megwa substitute . for , . 

dele “ at the beginning of the line and join Apeme- 
‘kawatci. 

for netena‘pawi read Netena‘pawi. 

delexg. 

insert ” after princess, 

substitute ahigutci 0‘komezani for ahigutcio‘komezani. 

fOReeareacer, 

dele ” before ninatuna‘hwawa. 

Teagan Ole: 

read women for woman. 

read i‘kwahagi and 4mdana‘ki. 

read Witegoani for Witegoani. 

insert “ before Ha. 

read uskinawaagi for u skinawaéagi. 

read Kapotwetca. 

read Agwice nina for Agwicenina. 


) 
e 


footnote 2 read -tcahi for -tcahai. 

footnote 1 read ki—ne. 

line 28 read a‘tcaginezatcl. 

last line dele Come and eat. 

line 34 I think that nahi- should be read instead of mahi- of 


Jones’s manuscript. 
insert us before soon. 
separate Inicamanaha into Inicié manaha. 
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